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CHAPTER  XI.  —  l’aMIE  DE  LA  MAISON. 

^pHE  breakfasts  in  Great  Walpole 
1  Street,  looked  upon  as  meals,  were 
neither  satisfactory  nor  satis^inp.  Of 
all  social  gatherings,  a  breakfast  is  per¬ 
haps  the  one  most  difficult  to  make  agree¬ 
able  to  yourself  and  your  guests.  There 
are  men,  at  other  periods  of  the  day 
bright,  sociable,  and  chatty,  who  insist 
upon  breakfasting  by  themselves,  who 
glower  over  their  tea  and  toast,  and 
growl  audibly  if  their  solitude  is  brokei^ 
ID  upon :  there  are  women  capable  of 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  except  getting  up  to 
breakfast.  A  breakfast  after  the  Scotch 
fashion,  with  enormous  quantities  of 
Finnan-haddy,  chops,  steaks,  eggs  and 
ham,  jam  and  marmalade,  tea  and 
coffee,  is  a  good  thing;  so  is  a  French 
breakfast,  with  two  delicate  cutlets,  or 
a  succulent  Jilef,  a  savory  omelette,  a 
pint-bottle  of  Nuits,  a  chasse  and  a 
cigarette.  But  the  morning  meals  in 
Great  Walpole  Street  were  not  after 
either  of  these  fashions.  After  the  ser¬ 
vants  had  risen  from  their  knees,  and 
shuffled  out  of  the  room  in  Indian  file, 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  prayers, 
the  butler  re-entered,  bearing  a  hissing 
silver  urn,  behind  which  Mrs.  Calverley 
took  up  her  position,  and  proceeded  to 
brew  a  tepid,  amber-colored  fluid,  which 
she  afterwards  dispensed  to  her  guests. 
The  footman  had  followed  the  butler, 
bearing,  in  bis  turn,  a  dish  containing 
four  thin,  greasy  strips  of  bacon,  laid 
out  side  by  side  in  meek  resignation, 
with  a  portion  of  kidney  keeping  guard 
over  them  at  either  end.  There  was  a 
rack  filled  with  dry  toast,  which  looked 
and  tasted  like  the  cover  of  an  old 
Latin  dictionary;  there  was  a  huge 
bread-platter,  with  a  scriptural  text 
round  its  margin,  and  a  huge  bread- 
knife  with  a  scriptural  text  on  its  blade ; 
and  on  the  sideboard,  far  away  in  the 
distance,  was  the  shadowy  outline  of  what 
had  once  been  a  ham,  and  a  mountain 
and  a  promontory  of  flesh,  with  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  them  "almost  cut 
away,  representing  what  had  once  been 
a  tongue.  On  two  or  three  occasions, 
shortly  after  Madame  Du  Tertre  had  first 
joined  the  household,  she  mentioned  to 
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Mrs.  Calverley  that  she  was  subject  to  j 
headaches,  which  were  only  to  be  "otten  | 
rill  of  by  taking  a  sharp  half-hour’s  j 
walk  in  the  air  immediately  after  break-  | 
fast;  the  fact  being  that  Pauline  was 
simply  starved,  and  that  if  she  had 
been  followed  she  would  have  been  1 
found  in  the  small  room  of  Monsieur 
Verrey’s  cafe  in  Regent  Street,  engaged 
with  a  cutlet,  a  pint  of  Beaune,  and  the 
Siecle  newspaper.  To  John  Calverley, 
also,  these  grewsome  repasts  were  most 
detestable ;  but  he  made  up  for  his  en¬ 
forced  starvation  with  a  substantial  and 
early  luncheon  in  the  city. 

On  the  morning  after  Humphrey 
Statham’s  departure  for  Cornwall,  the 
breakfast-party  was  assembled  in  Great 
Walpole  Street.  But  the  host  was  not 
among  them.  He  had  gone  away  to  his 
iron-works  in  the  North,  as  he  told  his 
guests :  “  on  his  pwn  vagaries,”  as  his 
vyife  had  phrased  it,  with  a  defiant 
snort;  and  Mrs.  Calverley,  Madame 
Du  Tertre,  and  M.artin  Gurwood,  were 
gathered  round  the  festive  board.  The 
two  ladies  were  sipping  the  doubtful 
tea,  and  nibbling  the  leathery  toast, 
while  Mr.  Gurwood,  who  was  an  early 
riser,  and  who,  before  taking  his 
morning  constitutional  in  Guelph  Park, 
had  solaced  himself  with  a  bowl  of 
bread-and-milk,  had  pushed  aside  his 
plate,  and  was  reading  out  from  the 
Times  such  scraps  of  intelligence  as  he 
thought  might  prove  interesting.  On 
a  sudden  he  stopped,  the  aspect  of  his 
face  growing  rather  grave,  as  he  said,  — 

“  Here  is  some  news,  mother,  which 
I  am  sure  will  prove  distressing  to  Mr. 
Calverley,  even  if  his  interests  do  not 
suffer  from  the  event  which  it  records.” 

*•  I  can  guess  what  it  is,”  said  Mrs. 
Calverley,  in  her  thin,  acrid  voice.  “  I 
have  an  intuitive  idea  of  what  has 
occurred.  I  always  predicted  it,  and  I 
took  care  to  let  Mr.  Calverley  know  my 
opinion :  the  Swartmoca:  Iron-works 
have  failed  ?  ” 

“  No :  not  as  bad  as  that,”  said  Mr. 
Gurwood ;  “  nor,  indeed,  is  it  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Swartmoor  Iron-works.  I 
will  tell  you  what  is  said,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  how  far 
Mr.  Calverley  may  be  interested.”  And 
in  the  calm,  measured  tone  habitual  to 
him  from  constant  pulpit  practice,  Mar¬ 
tin  Gurwood  read  out  the  paragraph 
which  had  so  startled  Humphrey  Sta- 
tham  on  the  previous  evening. 

WTien  Martin  Gurwood  finished  read¬ 
ing,  Madame  Du  Tertre,  who  had 
listened  attentively,  wheeled  round  in 


her  chair  and  looked  hard  at  Mrs. 
Calverley.  That  lady’s  placidity  was, 
however,  perfectly  undisturl)ed.  With 
her  thin,  bony  hand  she  still  continued 
her  employment  of  arranging  into  fan¬ 
tastic  sha{)es  the  crumbs  on  the  table¬ 
cloth  ;  nor  did  she  seem  inclined  to 
speak,  until  Pauline  said,  — 

“  To  me  this  seems  a  sad  and  terrible 
calamity :  if  I,  knowing  nothing  of  this 
unfortunate  gentleman,  am  grieved  at 
what  I  hear,  surely  you,  madame,  to 
whom  he  was  doubtless  well  known, 
must  feel  the  shock  acutely.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  say,”  said  Mrs.  Calver¬ 
ley,  coldly,  “  that  I  am  not  called  upon 
to  exhibit  any  emotion  in  the  present 
instance.  So  little  does  Mr.  CaVerley 
think  fit  to  acquaint  me  with  the  details 
of  his  business,  that  I  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  establish 
an  agency  at  Ceylon,  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  of  the  name  of  the  person  who, 
doubtless  by  his  own  imprudence,  seems 
to  have  lost  his  life.” 

“You  never  saw  Mr.  —  Mr. —  how 
is  he  called.  Monsieur  Gurwood  ?  ” 

“  *  Durham  ’  is  the  name  given  here,” 
said  Martin,  referring  to  the  newspaper. 

“  Ah  I  you  never  saw  Mr.  Durham, 
madame  ? ” 

“I  never  saw  him;  I  never  even 
heard  Mr.  Calverley  mention  his  name.” 

“  Poor  man,  P'>or  man !  ”  murmured 
Madame  Du  Tertre,  with  dowucast 
eyes ;  “  lost  so  suddenly :  as  your  Shak- 
speare  says,  ‘  sent  to  his  account  with 
all  his  imperfections  on  his  head.’  It 
is  terrible  to  think  of ;  is  it  not.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Martin  ?  ” 

“To  be  cut  off  with  our  sins  yet 
inexpiated,”  said  Martin  Gurwood,  not 
meeting  the  searching  glance  riveted 
upon  him,  “  is,  as  you  say,  liladame  Du 
Tertre,  a  terrible  thing.  Let  us  trust 
this  unfortunate  man  was  not  wholly 
unprepared.” 

“  If  he  were  a  friend  of  Mr.  Calver- 
ley’s,”  hissed  the  lady  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  “  and  he  must  have  been  to  have 
been  placed  in  a  position  of  trust,  it  is, 

I  should  say,  most  improbable  that  he 
was  fitted  for  the  sudden  change.” 

That  morning,  Madame  Du  Tertre, 
although  her  breakfast  had  been  one  of 
the  scantiest,  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  repair  to  Verrey’s :  when  the  party 
broke  up  she  retired  to  her  room,  took 
the  precaution  of  locking  the  door,  and, 
having  something  to  think  out,  at  once 
adopted  her  old  resource  of  walking  up 
and  down. 

She  said  to  herself,  “  The  news  has 
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arrived,  and  just  at  the  time  that  I  ex¬ 
pected  it.  He  has  been  bold,  and 
every  thing  has  turned  out  exactly  as  he 
could  have  wished.  People  will  speak 
kindly  of  him  and  mourn  over  his  fate, 
while  he  is  far  away  and  living  happily, 
and  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  fools 
whose  compassion  he  evokes.  What 
would  I  give  to  be  there  with  him  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  old  days  I 
I  hate  this  dull  British  life,  this  ghastly 
house,  these  people,  —  precise,  exact 
and  terrible ;  I  loathe  the  state  of 
formality  in  which  I  live,  the  restraint 
and  reticence  I  am  obliged  to  observe. 
What  is  it  to  me  to  ride  in  a  carriage 
by  the  side  of  that  puppet  down  stairs, 
to  sit  in  the  huge  dull  rooms,  to  be 
waited  upon  by  the  silent,  solemn  ser¬ 
vants?”  And  her  eyes  blazed  with 
fire  as  she  sung  in  a  soft,  low  voice :  — 

“  Lcs  gucux,  Ics  gUPUX, 

Sont  les  gens  heureux ; 

Ils  s’ainient  entrc  eux. 

Vivent  les  gueuxl  ” 

As  she  ceased  singing,  she  stopped 
suddenly  in  her  walk,  and  said,  “  What 
a  tool  1  am  to  think  of  such  things,  to 
dream  of  what  might  have  been,  when  all 
my  hope  and  desire  is  to  destroy  what  is ; 
to  discover  the  scene  of  Tom  Durham’s 
retreat,  and  to  drive  him  from  the  en¬ 
chanted  land  where  he  and  she  are  now 
residing.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by 
steady  continuance  in  my  present  life,  by 
passive  endurance,  by  never-flagging  en¬ 
ergy  and  perpetual  observation.  Tiens  ! 
Have  I  not  done  some  good  this  morn¬ 
ing,  even  in  listening  to  the  betise  talk 
of^that  silly  woman  and  her  sombre 
son  ?  ‘  She  had  never  seen  Tom  Dur¬ 
ham,’  she  said,  ‘had  never  heard  ot 
him  ;  he  has  never  been  brought  to  the 
house;’  this,  then,  gives  color  to  all 
that  I  have  suspected.  It  is,  as  I 
imaofined,  through  the  influence  of  the 
old  "man  Claxton  that  Tom  was  nomi¬ 
nated  as  agent  of  tlie  house  of  Calverley. 
Mr.  Calverley  himself  probably  knows 
nothing  of  him,  or  he  would  most  as¬ 
suredly  have  mentioned  the  name  to  his 
wife,  have  asked  him  to  dinner,  after  the 
English  fashion,  before  sending  him 
out^to  such  a  position.  But,  no ;  his 
very  name  is  unknown  to  her,  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  the  sole  protege 
of  Monsieur  Claxton;  Claxton,  from 
whom  the  pale-faced  woman  who  is  his 
wife,  his  mistress  —  what  do  I  know  or 
pare  ?  —  obtained  the  money  with  which 
Tom  Durham  thought  to  buy  my  silence 
and  his  freedom.  Not  yet,  my  dear 
friend ;  not  yet  1  The  game  between  us 
promises  to  be  long ;  and  to  play  it 
properly,  with  a  chance  of  success,  will 
require  all  my  brains  and  all  my 
patience.  But  the  cards  are  beginning 
to  get  shuflled  into  their  places,  and  the 
lucK  has  already  declared  on  my  side.” 

A  few  mornings  afterwards,  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley,  on  coming  down  to  breakfast, 
held  an  open  paper  in  her  hand  ;  laying 
it  on  the  table,  and  pointing  at  it  with 
her  bony  finger,  when  ‘he  servants  had  | 
left  the  room,  she  said,  “  1  have  an  inti-  ] 
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mation  here  that  Mr.  Calverley  will  re¬ 
turn  this  evening.  He  has  not  thought 
fit  to  write  to  me,  but  a  telegram  has 
been  received  from  him  at  the  office ; 
and  the  head  clerk,  who,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  still  preserves  some  notion  of 
what  is  due  to  me,  has  forwarded  the 
information.” 

“  Is  not  this  return  somewhat  unex¬ 
pected  V  ”  asked  Pauline,  looking  in¬ 
quisitively  at  her  hostess. 

“  Mr.  Calverley’s  return  is  never 
either  unexpected  or  expected  bjr  me,” 
said  the  lady  ;  “  he  is  immersed  in  bus¬ 
iness,  which  I  trust  may  prove  as  profit¬ 
able  as  he  expects,  though  in  my  father’s 
time  ”  — 

“  Perhaps,”  interrupted  Martin  Gur- 
wood,  cutting  in  to  prevent  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  that  wail  over  the  decadence  of 
the  ancient  firm  which  he  had  heard  a 
thousand  times,  “  perhaps  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley’s  return  has  on  this  occasion  been 
hastened  by  the  news  of  the  loss  of  his 
agent,  which  I  read  out  to  you  the  other 
day.  There  is  more  about  it  in  the 
paper  this  morning.” 

“  More  I  What  more  ?  ”  cried  Pau¬ 
line,  eagerly. 

“  Nothing  satisfactory,  I  am  sorrj'  to 
say.  The  bo<ly  has  not  been  found,  nor 
is  there  any  credible  account  of  how  the 
accident  happened ;  the  further  news  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  one  of  thel 
passengers.  It  seems  that  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  gentleman,  Mr.  Durham,  had,  even 
during  the  short  time  which  he  was  on 
board  the  ship,  succeeded  in  making 
himself  very  popular  with  the  passen¬ 
gers.  He  had  talked  to  some  of  them 
of  the  im]x>rtance  of  the  petition  which 
he  was  going  out  to  fill,  of  his  devotion 
to  business,  and  to  his  employer;  and 
it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  tliat  the  well- 
known  firm  of  which  he  was  tlie  agent 
will  find  it  difficult  to  repl.ace  him,  so 
zealous  and  so  interested  in  their  behalf 
did  he  show  himself.  He  was  one  of 
the  last  who  retired  to  rest ;  and  when 
in  the  morning  he  did  not  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  nothing  was  thought  of  it,  as 
It  was  imagined,  not  that  he  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  sea-sickness,  as  he  had  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  an  old  sailor,  who 
had  made  many  voyages,  but  that  he 
was  fatigued  by  the  exertions  of  the 
previous  day.  Late  in  the  evening,  as 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  him,  the 
captain  resolved  to  send  the  steward  to 
his  cabin  ;  and  tlie  man  returned  with 
the  report  that  the  door  was  unlocked, 
the  berth  unoccupied,  and  Mr.  Durham 
not  to  be  found.  An  inquiry  was  at 
once  set  on  foot,  and  a  search  made 
throughout  the  ship  ;  but  without  any 
result.  The  only  idea  that  could  be  ar¬ 
rived  at,  was  that,  finding  the  heat 
pressive,  or  being  unable  to  sleep,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  deck,  and,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  had  missed  his 
footing  and  fallen  overboard.  Against 
this  supposition  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Durham  was  not  in  the  least  the  worse 
for  liquor  when  last  seen,  and  that 
neither  the  oflScers  nor  the  men  on  duty 
throughout  the  night  had  heard  any 
splash  in  the  water,  or  any  cry  for  help. 


The  one  thing  certain  was  that  the  man 
was  gone  ;  and  all  that  could  be  done 
i  was  to  transship  his  baggage  at  Gibral¬ 
tar,  for  return  to  England,  and  to  make 
public  the  circumstances  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  his  friends.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Martin  Gar¬ 
wood,  as  he  finished  reading,  “  that  un¬ 
less  the  drowning  of  this  poor  man  had 
actually  been  witnessed,  notliiiur  t-ould 
be  much  clearer.  He  is  seen  to  retire 
to  rest  in  the  night,  he  is  never  heard 
of  again,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  attempt  self-destructiou  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  represented  as  glorvii.g 
in  the  position  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  and  full  of  life,  health,  and 
spirits.” 

“  There  is  one  point,”  said  ilrs.  Cal¬ 
verley,  “to  which  I  think  exception 
may  be  taken  ;  and  that  is,  that  he  wasi 
sober.  These  sort  of  persons  have,  I 
am  given  to  understand,  a  great  tenden¬ 
cy  to  drink,  and  vice  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  probabij- 
a  boon  companion  of  Mr.  Calverley’s, 
and  on  that  account  appointed  to  this 
agency,  makes  me  think  it  more  than 
likely  that  he  had  a  private  store  of 
liquor,  and  was  drowned  when  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.” 

“  There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence 
which  has  been  made  public,”  said  Jlar- 
tin  Gurwood,  in  a  hard,  caustic  tone, 
“to  warrant  any  supposition  of  that 
kind.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
judge  the  dead,  and  ”  — 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Pauline,  interposin':, 
to  avert  the  storm  which  she  saw 
gathering  in  Mrs.  Calverlcy’s  knitted 
brows,  “  perhaps  when  Mr.  Calverley 
returns  to-night,  he  will  be  able  to  give 
us  some  information  on  the  subject  A 
man  so  trusted,  and  appointed  to  such  a 
position,  must  naturally  be  well  known 
to  his  employer.” 

The  lamps  were  lit  in  the  drawinj- 
room,  and  the  solemn  servants  were 
handing  round  the  tea,  when  a  cab  rat¬ 
tled  up  to  the  door,  and  immediately 
afterwards  John  Calverley,  enveloped 
in  his  travelling-coat  and  many  wrap¬ 
pers,  burst  into  the  apartment.  lie 
made  his  way  to  his  wife,  who  was 
seated  at  tlie  Berlin  wool  frame,  on 
which  the  Jael  and  Siscra  had  been 
supplanted  by  a  new  and  ecjually  inte^ 
esting  subject,  and,  bending  down,  of¬ 
fered  her  a  salute,  which  she  received 
on  the  tip  of  her  ear ;  he  shook  hands 
heartily  with  Martin  Gurwood,  politely 
with  Pauline,  and  then,  discarding  his 
outer  garments,  planted  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  smiling  pleasant¬ 
ly,  and  inquired,  “Well,  what’s  the 
news?” 

“  There  is  no  news  here,”  said  Mrs. 
Calverley,  looking  across  the  top  of  the 
Berlin  wool  frame  with  stony  glance ; 

“  those  who  have  been  careering  about 
the  country  are  most  likely  to  gather 
light  and  frivolous  gossip.  Do  you  de¬ 
sire  any  refreshment,  Mr.  Calverley  I  ” 

“No,  thank  you,  my  dearl”  said 
John.  “I  had  i.mner  at  six  o’clock.**  i 
Peterborou',  h  —  swallowed  it  standing 
—  cold  meat,  roll,  glass  of  ale.  I’#®  j 
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know  the  sort  of  thing,  Mnrtin  —  |  ing.  “ Tom  Durham  was  a  smart  fel-  “ No,”  said  John  Calverleyjjumping 
hurried,  but  not  bad,  you  know — not  low  enough.”  up,  “not  at  all,  Madame  Du  Tertre;  I 

“  What  I  told  you,”  said  Mrs.  Calver-  was  having  just  forty  winks,  as  we  say 
« But  after  such  a  slight  refreshment,  ley,  looking  round.  “A  smart  fellow,  in  English;  but  I  am  quite  refreshed 
Calverlev.”  said  Pauline,  ris-  1  indeed  I  but  not  company  for  his  em-  and  all  right  now,  and  am  very  glad  to 


iog  and  going  towards  him,  “  you  would  nloyer’s  wife 
luiely  like  some  tea  ?  ”  oeen  for  ”  —  “  It  must  be  hard  work  for  you,  hay- 

“No,  thank  you,  Madame  Du  Tertre,  “He  was  a  man  whom  I  knew  but  ing  all  the  responsibility  of  that  great 
BO  tea  for  me.  I  will  hay e  a  little  —  a  little  of,  Jane,”  said  John  CaWerley,  establishment  in  the  city  on  your  shoul- 
little  something  hot  later  on,  perh^s  —  with  a  certaia  amount  of  sternness  in  ders.” 

jnd  you,  too,  Martin,  eh?  —  no,  I  for-  his  yoice;  “but  he  was  introduced  to  “Well,  you  see,  Madame  Du  Tertre,” 


but  not  company  tor  ms  em-  anu  all  r 
wife,  whatever  he  may  have  see  you.' 


jews?”  Mr.  Durham,  and  the  little  I  saw  of  considerably  less,  I  find  myself  more 

“  Mrs.  Calverley  does  herself  injus-  him  was  certainly  in  favor  of  his  zeal  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day.” 

.tice  in  saying  any  such  thing,”  said  and  brightness.  Now,  if  you  please,  “  Ah,  monsieur,”  said  I’auline,  “that 
Pauline,  interposing the  interests  of  we  will  change  the  conversation.”  is  the  great  difference  between  the 

the  husband  are  the  interests  of  the  That  night,  again,  Madame  Du  Ter-  French  and  English  commerce,  as  it 

wife,  and,  when  it  is  permitted,  of  the  I  tre  might  have  been  seen  pacing  her  appears  to  me.  In  France,  our  nigoci- 
wile's  friends ;  and  we  have  all  been  room.  “  The  more  I  see  of  these  peo-  ants  have  not  merely  truste«l  clerks, 
distressed  beyond  measure  to  hear  of  pie,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  the  more  I  such  as  you  have  here,  but  they  have 
the  sad  fate  which  has  befallen  your  learn  of  the  events  with  which  my  life  partners  who  enjoy  their  utmost  cunfi- 
tnisted  agent.”  is  bound  up,  so  much  the  more  am  I  dence,  who  are  as  themselves,  in  fact, 

“  Eh  1  ”  said  John  Calverley,  looking  convinced  that  my  first  theory  was  the  in  all  matters  of  their  business.” 
at  her  blankly,  “  my  trusted  agent  I  I  right  one.  This  Monsieur  Calverley,  “Yes,  madame,  but  that  is  not  con- 
don’t understand  you.”  ihe  master  of  this  house,  —  what  was  fined  to  France;  we  have  exactly  the 

“  Those  celebrated  Swartmoor  Iron-  his  reason  for  being  annoyed,  contranV,  same  tiling  in  England.  My  house  is 
works  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  as  he  evidently  was,  at  being  questioned  Calverley  &  Co. ;  Co.  stands  for  ‘  com¬ 
post-office,  I  presume  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Cal-  about  Durham?  Simply  oecause  he  pany,’  vom  sarvy,"  said  John,  with  a 
Ttrley,  with  a  vicious  chuckle.  himself  knew  nothing  about  him,  and  great  dash  at  airing  his  French. 

“Certainly  not,”  said  John.  could  not  truthfully  reply  to  the  pester-  “Ah,  you  have  partners?”  asked 

“And  telegrams  occasionally  find  ing  inquiries  of  that  anatomic  virante,  Pauline, 
their  way  there,  I  suppose  ?  ”  his  wife,  as  to  who  he  was,  and  why  he  “  Well,  no,  not  exactly,”  said  John, 

“Undoubtedly.”  had  not  been  presented  to  her,  the  evasively;  looking  over  her  head  and 

“How  is  it,  then,  Mr.  Calverley,  that  reigning  queen  of  tlie  great  firm  I  Was  rattling  the  keys  in  his  trousers-pockets. 
you  have  not  heard  what  has  been  in  I  not  right  there  in  my  anticipations  ?  “I  think  I  heard  of  one  Monsieur 
all  the  newspapers,  that  some  man  ‘  He  was  introduced  to  me,’  ne  said,  Claxton.” 

named  Durham,  calling  himself  your  ‘  by  a  person  of  whom  I  have  the  high-  “  Eh,”  said  John,  looking  at  her  dis- 
agent,  has  been  drowned  on  his  way  to  est  opinion,  and  whom  I  wished  to  concertedly,  “  Claxton,  eh  ?  Oh,  yes, 
India,  where  he  was  going  in  your  em-  serve ;  ’  that  person,  without  doubt,  was  of  course.” 

ploy  ?  ”  Claxton  —  Claxton,  the  old  man,  who,  “  And  vet  it  is  strange,  that,  intimate, 

“Drowned  I  ”  said  John  Calverley,  in  his  turn,  was  the  slave  of  the  pale-  lie,  bound  up,  as  this  Monsieur  Claxton 
taming  very  pale,  “  Tom  Durham  faced  woman,  whom  Tom  Durham  had  must  be  with  you  in  your  affairs,  you 
drowned  1  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  befooled  1  A  Injn  chat,  bon  rat  I  They  have  never  brought  him  to  this  house, 

“  Not  merely  possible,  but  strictly  are  well  suited,  these  others,  and  —  Madame  Calverley  has  never  seen 
true,”  said  his  wife.  “  And  what  I  Messrs.  Calverley  and  Claxton  are  the  him.  I  should  like  to  see  this  Monsieur 
want  to  know  is,  how  is  it  that  you,  dupes ;  though,  perhaps,”  —  and  she  Claxton,  do  vou  know  ?  I  shouhl  ”  — 
buried  down  at  your  Swartmoors,  or  stopped  pondering,  with  knitted  brow.  But  John  Calverley  stepped  hurriedly 
whatever  you  call  them,  have  not  heard  — “Mr.  Calverley  knows  all,  or  rather  forward  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
of  it  before  ?  ”  half,  and  is  helping  his  friend  and  part-  arm.  “  Stay,  for  God’s  sake  1  ”  he  said, 

“  It  is  precisely  because  I  was  buried  ner  in  the  m.atter  1  I  will  take  advan-  with  an  expression  of  terror  in  every 
down  there  that  the  news  failed  to  reach  tage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  press  feature;  “1  hear  Mrs.  Calverley’s  step 
me.  IVhen  I  am  at  the  iron-works  I  this  subject  further  home  with  Monsieur  on  the  stairs.  Do  not  mention  Mr. 
have  so  short  a  time  at  my  disposal  that  Calverley,  who  is  a  sufficiently  simple  Claxton’s  name  in  this  house  ;  I  will 
1  never  look  at  the  newspapers,  and  the  bonhomme,  and  perhaps  I  may  learn  tell  you  why  some  other  time,  —  only 
people  at  Mincing  Lane  nave  strict  in-  something  that  may  be  useful  to  me  — don’t  mention  it  1” 
structions  never  to  communicate  with  from  him.”  “  I  understand,”  said  Pauline,  quiet- 

me  by  letter  or  telegram  except  in  the  The  opportunity  which  Pauline  Iv ;  and  when  Airs.  Calverley  entered 
most  pressing  cases ;  and  Mr.  Jeffreys,  sought  occurred  sooner  than  she  ex-  tiie  room  she  found  her  guest  deeply 
1  imagine,  with  that  shrewdness  which  pected.  On  the  very  next  evening,  absorbed  in  the  photographic  al- 
distinguishes  him,  saw  that  the  recep-  Martin  Gurwood  being  away  frem  bum. 

tion  of  such  news  as  this  would  only  home,  attending  some  public  meeting  That  night  the  party  broke  up  early, 
distress  me,  while  I  could  be  of  no  pos-  on  a  religious  question,  and  Mrs.  Cal-  Air.  Calverley,  though  he  used  every 
rible  assistance,  and  so  wisely  kept  it  verley  being  detained  in  her  room  fin-  means  in  his  jwwer  to  disguise  the  agi- 
back  until  my  return.”  ishing  some  letters  which  she  was  anx-  tation  into  which  his  conversation  with 

“1  am  sure  I  don’t  see  why  you  ious  to  despatch,  Pauline  found  herself  Pauline  had  thrown  him,  was  absent 
should  be  so  distressed  because  one  of  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  and  embarrassof;  while  Pauline  herself 
vour  clerks  got  drunk  and  fell  over-  with  her  host  as  her  sole  companion.  was  so  occupied  in  thought  over  what 
hoard,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley.  “  I  know  AYhen  she  entered,  she  saw  that  Air.  had  occurred,  and  so  desirous  to  be 
that  in  my  father’s  titne  ”  —  Calverley  had  the  newspajjer  in  his  alone  in  order  that  she  might  have  the 

“This  Air.  Durham  must  have  been  hand,  but  his  eyes  were  half  closed,  opportunity  for  foil  reflection,  that  she 
»n  especially  gifted  man,  I  suppose,  or  and  his  head  was  nodding  desperate-  did  not  as  usual  encourage  her  hostess 
jou  would  scarcely  have  appointed  him  ly.  in  the  small  and  spiteful  talk  in  which 

to  such  an  important  berth?  Was  it  “You  are  fatigued,  monsieur,  by  the  that  lady  delighted;  and  none  were 
not  so?”  asked  Pauline.  toils  of  the  day,”  she  said.  “I  fear  I  sorry  when  the  clock,  striking  ten,  gave 

“Yes,”  said  Air.  Calverley,  hesitat-  interrupted  you ?  ”  them  an  excuse  for  adjournment. 
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ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  MOOR 

A  SOFT,  low-lying  puiple  haze  floats  over  the  moor.  It 
has  been  intensely  hot  all  day,  and  the  evening  breeze  has 
not  sprung  up  yet.  By  and  by,  when  the  sun  (now  making 
a  sea  of  heather  on  fire  in  the  west)  has  quite  set,  Mrs. 
Kane  will  venture  a  little  farther  from  the  iarm-yard  gate 
to  watch  for  the  one  who  is  coming. 

Once  or  twice  already,  her  poor,  anxious  old  face  has 
brightened  up  under  the  impression  that  she  sees  something 
moving  at  the  vanishing  point  of  the  rugged  cart-road  that 
is  the  channel  of  communication  between  this  farm-house, 
on  the  edge  of  Dartmoor,  and  civilization.  But  the  impres¬ 
sion  has  been  a  false  one,  bora  of  a  hope  that  is  not  to  be 
n^alized  just  yet.  Indeed,  reason  tells  her  that  it  is  idle  to 
expect  her  traveller  one  hour  before  that  traveller  can  pos¬ 
sibly  ar'ive. 

Mrs.  Kane  listens  to  reason  at  last.  She  goes  back 
through  the  farm-yard,  “  not  so  well  stocked  as  it  was  when 
she  was  home  last,  poor  maid,”  she  thinks,  with  a  pang  of 
unselfish  sorrow,  into  the  cool,  moist  red  dair}*.  The  butter 
has  been  made  to-day.  Butter  that  to-morrow  will  command 
the  readiest  sale  in  the  Barnstaple  market.  It  looks  rich 
and  firm,  as  her  butter  has  always  been  reputed  to  look. 
But  there  is  less  of  it  than  of  old,  and  the  weary  shake  of 
the  good  gray  head,  that  has  never  shaken  rcpiningly  when 
she  alone  has  been  concerned,  is  at  the  quantity,  not  at  the 
quality. 

But  she  takes  one  of  the  plumpest  pats,  and  fills  a  bowl 
with  the  richest  cream  from  one  of  the  flat  pans,  and  goes 
away  out  of  the  dairy  and  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  table 
is  already  well  covered  with  country  dainties.  Tliere  is  a 
cliicken-pie,  a  shape  of  damson-jam,  and  a  glass  dish  with 
a  cover  containing  a  great,  luscious  piece  of  honeycomb. 
There  are  fresh  eggs,  and  tempting  loaves  of  brown  and 
white  home-made  bread.  And  as  she  adds  the  butter  and 
cream  to  the  display,  the  mother  hopes  that  “  Alice  will  be 
happy,  and  enjoy  it  all.” 

“  This’ll  be  the  air  to  give  her  an  appetite,”  she  added, 
with  a  pleased  sense  of  part  proprietorsliip  in  the  air. 
“  The  best  air  in  the  world,  her  poor  father  used  to  say ; 
and  he  should  ha’  known,  for  he  was  born  in  it,  and  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him,  for  the  matter  of  that.” 

She  sits  down  in  the  high,  handsome  chair  that  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  firejilace,  wherein  a  feathery  bunch  of  as¬ 
paragus  foliage  is  waving,  or  rather  would  be  waving  if 
there  were  the  faintest  breath  of  breeze  to  stir  it.  Sits 
down  and  folds  her  hands  over  the  dead-black  Coburg  dress, 
and  smooths  out  the  wide  weepers  that  mark  her  a  widow, 
and  strives  to  make  her  loving,  anxious  heart  beat  calmly 
and  patiently. 

She  looks  a  very  gentlewoman  as  she  sits  there,  her  still, 
brl<'ht  dark  eyes  bent  on  the  door,  her  soft  gray  hair  put 
back  plainly  under  the  dead  white  border  of  the  widow’s 
cap.  A  very  gentlewoman,  indeed  ;  not  a  lady :  Mrs.  Kane 
never  wishes,  never  has  wished  to  be  thought  to  be  “  above 
her  class.”  But  a  woman  so  full  of  natural  gentleness  and 
intelligence  that  she  can  never  wound  the  feelings  or  the 
taste  of  any  genuinely  refined  person. 

Up  to  within  the  last  three  months,  Mrs.  Kane  has  been 
one  of  the  most  capable  of  farm-house  wives  in  that  bold, 
active,  independent  district,  where  the  soil  is  made  product¬ 
ive  by  incessant  toil.  But  she  has  had  a  seizure.  The 
brave  heart  that  never  quailed  under  any  reverses  while  her 
husband  lived,  kept  her  up  to  the  mark  of  the  labor  that 
was  needful  when  he  died.  But  the  brain  was  overtasked 
by  its  sense  of  responsibility,  and  when  she  recovered  par¬ 
tially  from  the  blow  that  prostrated  body  and  will  for  a 
time,  her  powers,  her  vigor  had  fled,  and  only  her  indomit¬ 
able  perseverance  remained  to  be  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
farm. 

It  is  a  freehold  property,  this,  on  which  the  picturesque, 
quaint,  thatched,  many-gabled  farm-house  stands.  And  it 
has  l>een  in  the  Kane  family  for  gener.ations.  If  she  could 
only  go  on,  as  she  had  gone  on  for  five  years  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  she  might  look  forward  to  gratifying  the  wish 
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that  is  nearest  to  her  heart,  namely,  that  she  may  be  able 
to  leave  it  to  Alice  as  her  father  left  it.  But  she  has  beeo 
stricken  down,  and  things  have  gone  unkindly  with  the  cat¬ 
tle  and  the  sheep,  and  —  “  well,  she  has  many  bles8in<r!i,’’ 
she  tells  herself  in  a  burst  of  heart-felt  gratitude  as  "^e 
thinks  of  Alice. 

There  is  an  opportune  stir  in  the  house  and  about  the 
house  at  this  very  moment.  Jane  —  a  ubiquitous  and 
highly-gifted  young  person,  who  is  cook,  house  and  diary 
maid,  superintendent  of  the  pigs  and  poultry,  vender  of 
the  butter,  cream,  and  eggs,  on  market-days  —  comes  stum- 
bling  in  more  clumsily,  smilingly,  amiably,  than  is  usual 
even  with  her.  The  yard-dog  barks,  and  performs  a  war- 
dance  at  the  extreme  end  of  his  chain.  The  cocks  and 
hens  flutter  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  yanl  in  the 
inconsetiucnt  way  natural  to  them  when  any  thing  of  an 
extraonlinary  nature  occurs  in  their  vicinity ;  and  Mrs. 
Kane  gets  up  and  goes  out  with  a  little  more  flush  on  her 
face,  a  little  more  flutter  about  her  hands,  and  looks  alon® 
the  road,  and  sees  Alice. 

“  There  was  a  pony-chay  to  fetch  her  the  last  time," 
the  motlier  thinks  half-sorrowfully,  as  the  market-cart  lum¬ 
bers  up.  But  now  Alice  is  out  of  the  cart,  embracing  her 
mother,  shaking  Jane’s  hand,  which  is  little  less  rugged 
than  the  road,  patting  the  old  dog’s  head,  laughing  and 
crying,  and  declaring  herself  deafened  by  the  fowls,  all  in 
one  minute. 

“You’re  better,  mother?  say  you’re  better,”  she  says 
presently,  when  she  is  seated  at  tlie  tea-table.  There  is  a 
wistful  look  in  her  eyes,  lightly  as  she  speaks,  as  they  take 
in  every  change,  every  sign  of  loss  of  power  and  gain  of 
years  in  her  mother. 

“  It’s  done  my  eyes  good  to  see  you,”  Mrs.  Knne  says, 
warmly.  And  indeed,  Alice  is  a  sight  to  do  other  eyes 
than  her  mother’s  goo<l. 

Alice  is  what  it  has  been  allowed  her  mother  is  not— 
quite  a  lady.  Quite  a  lady  in  mind  and  manners  and  ap- 
jicarance ;  quite  a  lady  in  frank,  honest  dignity ;  in  the 
delicacy  of  her  speech  and  tone  and  dress.  A  handsome, 
tall,  well-formed  girl,  with  a  clear,  strong  head,  and  a  pure, 
strong  heart ;  she  fully  deserves  all  the  pride  her  mother 
feels  in  her. 

Mrs.  Kane  looks  —  she  can’t  help  looking  as  they  itiove 
so  lightly  alx)ut  the  tea-things  —  at  the  smooth  white  hands 
that  are  so  daintily  kept  and  cared  for.  She  thinks,  re¬ 
gretfully,  of  how  tliey  will  get  roughened  and  embrowned 
in  doing  the  work  that  she  has  done  cheerfully  and  gladly 
for  so  many  years.  But  she  docs  not  put  that  soiTow  into 
words  yet.  She  resolutely  twinkles  away  a  tear,  and  con¬ 
soles  herself  with  the  thought  that  it  “  won’t  be  long  before 
Ribert  Ford  will  come  and  take  all  the  toil  and  trouble  of 
the  farm  off"  Alice’s  hands.” 

Can  Alice  be  thinking  of  the  same  thing?  Nothing 
leads  up  to  the  question  apparently,  yet  she  suddenly 
asks,  — 

“  How  are  the  Fords,  mother  dear  ?  is  Robert  married 
yet  ?  ” 

“  Married  yet !  why,  no,  voii  don’t  ask  I  ”  Mrs.  Kane  ie 
so  perplexed  that  she  falls  into  the  vulgar  tongue  employed 
by  Jane  during  that  young  person’s  moments  of  amazement 
which  are  many. 

“  But  I  do  ask !  ”  Alice  says,  rising  up  and  taking  the 
office  of  putting  away  upon  herself  at  once.  “  Poor  dear 
Roh !  he’s  as  slow  about  that  as  about  every  thing  else,  I 
see.” 

“  He  hasn’t  been  slow  in  turnin*;  over  the  tidy  bit  of 
money  that  his  father  left  him,”  Mrs.  Kane  begins  indigo 
nantly ;  but  the  indi'rnatioii  vanishes  before  the  laughing, 
bright,  keen  gaze  that  is  turned  full  upon  her  firom  behiad 
the  cupboard-d(M)r. 

“  Dear  mother !  it’s  so  easy  to  turn  it  when  once  one  k** 
the  tidy  bit ;  but  I’m  glad  to  hear  he  has  been  so  —  lucky; 
and  how’s  Dolly  ?  ” 

“  Dolly  came  here  the  other  day  with  a  hayrick  on  the 
back  of  her  head,  and  a  great  wire  frame  over  her  poor 
hips,  that  she  called  a  dress-improver.”  Mrs.  Kane  pauses 
when  she  utters  this  awful  word,  and  looks  as  if  she  ex- 
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pectetl  Alice  to  make  a  remark.  Accordingly,  Alice  makes 
0^  though  she  scarcely  feels  justified  in  doing  so,  not  hav- 
inff  iriven  due  consideration  to  the  iniquity. 

“tVelll  ”  she  says. 

«  Well  1  is  that  all  you  can  find  to  say  ?  well,  I  told  Miss 
Dolly  what  I  thought  of  such  folly,  and  what  I  knew  you 
would  think  of  such  folly  in  a  miller’s  daughter  aping  the 
gilliness  of  her  betters  ;  you  don’t  wear  such  tilings,  Alice  ?  ” 
And  Mrs.  Kane,  as  she  speaks,  looks  at  Alice’s  handsome 
heml,  round  the  back  of  which  the  hair  is  rolled  in  a  thick 
coil  and  at  her  straight,  lissom  figure,  about  which  the 
fold's  of  a  clear  neutral-tinted  muslin  dress  fall  very  softly 
and  gracefully. 

“  No-o :  I  flon’t  wear  them  myself,”  Alice  says,  coming 
back  with  a  spring,  and  leaning  over  the  mother  with  such 
a  joyful,  uncallcd-for  confusion  in  her  manner,  that  Mrs. 
Kane  thinks  Alice  is  detennined  to  think  nothing  but  good 
of  Rob’s  pretty,  silly,  fair-haired  sister.  “  I  don’t  wear 
them  myself,  because  —  because  I’ve  been  taught  bet¬ 
ter.” 

“  Then  the  ladies  don't  wear  them  in  EJxeter,  Alice  ?  ” 
Alice  Kane  nods  her  head  and  smiles  again,  and  puzzles 
her  mother  by  saying,  “  Yes,  they  do.” 

“Tlien  Mrs.  Lovell  —  a  true  lady  —  didn’t  like  them  ?  ” 

«  Mrs.  Lovell  1  dear  mother,  Mrs.  Lovell  wears  them  her 
self.” 

“And  she  has  the  charge  of  young  girls.  Well,  welll 
and  she  spoils  the  form  Heaven  gave  her.  I  never  thought 
it  of  her,  Alice.” 

There  is  very  little  more  said  about  Mrs.  Lovell  or  the 
atrocities  of  fashion  this  night,  this  first  happy  night  of 
Alice’s  return  home  to  lift  the  burden  from  her  dear  old 
mother’s  shoulders.  Alice,  the  future  manager,  has  to  be 
maile  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  domestic  details  that  are 
new  to  her,  farmer’s  daughter  as  she  is.  For  Alice  has 
been  away  from  the  house  on  the  edge  of  the  moor  for  ten_ 
years,  and  she  is  only  twenty-two  now.  For  six  years  she 
was  a  pupil  at  a  good  school  in  E-xeter,  and  for  the  last  five 
Tears  she  has  been  a  governess  in  another  and  equally  good 
establishment,  in  the  same  city ;  but  she  takes  to  the  idea 
of  all  the  duties  that  are  to  devolve  upon  her  with  delight- 
fijl  spirit,  with  refreshing  eagerness. 

“I  always  made  the  buiter  myself  until  that  trouble 
came  upon  me  three  months  ago,”  Mrs.  Kane  says.  “  Jane 
is  willing,  but  there’s  less  than  there  ought  to  be  now.” 

“And  I’ll  always  make  the  butter  now,  mother;  at  least, 
when  I’ve  learned  to  make  it.” 

“  And  old  Baxter  doesn’t  do  with  the  land  what  your 
poor  father  did,  or  what  I’ve  done.” 

“  I’ll  make  Rob  teach  me  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  it 
is  to  be  done.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  Mrs.  Kane  says,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
“if  you  have  Robert’s  help,  dear,  all  will  be  well.” 

“  And,  of  course,  I  shall  have  his  help,”  Alice  answers, 
her  head  going  up  in  slight  surprise ;  “  he’d  fly  to  help  you, 
or  me,  or  Jane  —  or  anybody  else  for  the  matter  of  that; 
it’s  Rob’s  one  fault,  to  be  stupidly  good-natured.” 

The  old  homestead  beautifies  itself  soon  under  Alice’s 
aQMpices.  The  girl  has  saved  money  from  her  earnings, 
and  with  it  she  buys  another  cow  and  new  farm  implements, 
and  hires  the  services  of  an  able,  honest  man,  who  owes 
allegiance  to  Robert  Ford,  and,  therefore,  does  not  attempt 
to  defraud  the  young  lady,  after  whose  interest  all  men 
know  Robert  Ford  will  look  sharply.  Mrs.  Kane’s  heart 
prows  lighter  day  by  day,  as  she  witnesses,  and  Jane  testi- 
nes  to,  tl»e  general  improvement.  Nothing  beautifies  a 
house  more  than  the  he  irt  of  the  hea«l  of  it  being  light. 

They  are  twelve  miles  from  Barnstaple.  Tliey  are  six 
miles  from  their  nearest  neighbor,  but  Alice  never  seems 
dull.  It  had  been  a  woful  grief  to  the  mother,  when  first  she 
had  been  compelled  to  send  for  Alice,  to  think  of  the  soli¬ 
tude  into  which  her  child  would  be  plunged  in  this  remote 
home  of  hers.  But  it  is  a  godef  to  her  no  longer.  Alice 
Kane  is  as  fi%e  from  care  as  the  sky  above,  or  the  breeze 
that  blows  over  the  moor  on  this  sunny,  cloudless  day. 

Light  of  heart,  light  of  foot,  full  of  rich  young  health, 
Wl,  too  (but  this  her  mother  does  not  know),  of  a  full,  rich 


young  hope,  the  young  girl  goes  briskly  through  the  round 
of  her  duties,  and  is  never  tired  by  them. 

A  deliciously  invigorating  healthy  life  it  is  out  here  on 
the  edge  of  the  moor.  She  daily  gains  a  sense  of  greater 
freedom,  a  feeling  of  greater  power,  a  firmer  belief  in  her 
own  ability  to  go  on  doing  her  best,  and  doing  it  success¬ 
fully. 

^bert  Ford,  who  has  been  the  slave  of  his  love  for  her, 
and  of  his  belief  that  eventually  he  shall  have  the  courage 
to  tell  her  of  it  in  so  many  words,  from  the  day  she  was 
eight  years  old,  comes  to  see  “  how  they  are  getting  on  ” 
frc(;uently.  He  is  the  nearest  neighbor ;  but  six  miles  is  a 
very  short  distance  when  no  one  lives  nearer  to  you. 

He  comes  in  early  one  day,  just  as  Jane  is  about  to  start 
for  the  market.  Alice  is  full  of  justifiable  pride.  She  is 
sending  more  pounds  of  butter,  more  eggs,  more  poultry 
away  for  sale  than  have  been  sent  for  five  years  from  that 
farm. 

He  is  a  well-built,  broad-shouldered  young  man,  with 

{'ellow  hair  like  his  sister  Dorothy’s.  He  does  not  wear 
lis  hair  in  a  haystack,  but  has  it  closely  cropped  all  over 
his  head.  It  is  curly  and  rebellious,  though.  And  so, 
whenever  he  comes  to  see  his  idol,  he  puts  on  it  oil  enough 
to  mix  a  salad  with,  as  the  idol  thinks  a  little  disdainfully. 

His  blue  eyes  are  very  wide  open,  the  very  homes  of 
candor  and  simplicity  ;  simplicity  untainted  by  any  shade 
of  folly  or  weakness,  be  it  understood.  Unluckily  for  him¬ 
self  they  always  open  wider,  and  let  out  all  their  secrets, 
when  they  rest  on  Alice. 

But  she  has  not  cared  to  find  out  the  secrets  yet.  To 
her,  Robert  is  a  sort  of  human  Newfoundland,  —  a  faithful, 
honest,  strong  fellow,  who  would  be  pleased  to  pull  her,  or 
anybody  else,  out,  if  she,  or  anybody  else,  got  into  the 
waters  of  difiiculty.  Her  heart  was  too  full  of  an  idol  she 
had  erected  at  Exeter  for  her  to  resiwnd  to  the  heart  whose 
idolatry  he  was  lavishing  on  her.  Respond  to  it,  indeed ! 
Purblind  Alice  did  not  yet  realize  that  it  was  lavished 
upon  her. 

He  has  not  arrayed  himself  in  all  his  bravery,  believing, 
as  the  Laird  o’  Cockpen  did,  that  no  woman  could  resist 
that,  even  if  she  could  him.  He  has  simply  put  on  his 
thoroughly  good,  and  excessively  ill-made,  light-gray  clothes, 
because  it  is  a  way  of  showing  homage  to  this  lady  whom 
he  loves.  He  would  do  any  thing  for  her.  And  her  mother 
knows  it,  and  loves  him  for  his  devotion  to  her  Alice,  and, 
practically,  asks  him  to  dinner. 

“  Do  stay,  Rob,”  Alice  says  carelessly;  “Jane  is  gone  to 
market,  and  you’ll  see  me  making  a  pie  and  peeling  the 
potatoes ;  it  won’t  be  amusing  to  you,  but  it  will  be  better 
than  riding  home  under  the  inid-day  sun.” 

He  takes  up  a  knife  in  his  excess  of  happiness  and  is 
ready  to  peel  a  pie  or  make  a  potato,  or  do  any  thing  else 
that  is  vague  and  impossible.  Alice,  in  her  wonderful 
dress,  that  is  not  a  bit  like  Dullv’s,  and  that  still  does  not 
look  old-fashioned,  steps  about  lightly,  dues  her  work,  and 
forgets  him. 

Presently,  he  is  standing  close  by  the  end  of  her  table. 
He  speaks  :  — 

“  Alice  I  ” 

“  O  Rob  I  I  thought,  —  I  thought  you  had  gone  out 
with  mother,”  she  says,  looking  round,  and  missing  the  old 
lady.  “  I’m  glad  you  didn’t,”  she  adds,  politely,  “  I  like  to 
have  some  one  to  talk  to  while  I’m  making  a  pie  I  ” 

lie  sees  that  the  girl  is  less  collected,  less  careless,  less 
absolutely  in  possession  of  herself  than  she  ordinarily  is. 
Nevertheless,  being  a  man  in  love,  he  is  unwary  enough 
to  proceed :  — 

“  Alice !  ”  his  face  grows  red  through  the  sun-brown  on 
it,  and  his  blue  eyes  become  hopelessly  confiding,  “  Alice  I 
you  know  why  I  come  here,  don’t  you  V  ” 

She  stops  and  looks  at  him  with  a  kindly  air  of  interest. 
She  has  such  sweet  thoughts  of  her  own,  that  it  is  by  an 
effort  only  that  she  can  compel  herself  to  try  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  what  he  is  saying.  Resting  the  rolling-pin  on 
one  end,  and  balancing  her  hand  on  the  other,  she  looks  at 
him  thoughtfully,  and  fears,  pitifully,  that  be  u  in  some 
trouble  about  Dolly. 
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As  she  looks  at  him,  in  her  perfect  unconsciousness,  the 
red  dies  out  of  his  face  and  the  light  goes  out  of  his  hope. 

“  I  see  you  don’t,”  he  says  energetically.  “  You’ve  taken 
my  love  and  never  seen  it,  even.” 

She  is  very  sorry,  little  as  she  says :  for  it  is  such  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  her  that  she  can’t  say  much.  He  feels  that  she  is 
very  sorry,  but  that  does  not  take  the  sting  out  of  his  pain. 
Like  a  man,  he  wants  to  get  himself  away  directly ;  and, 
like  a  woman,  she.  in  her  cruel  kindness,  can’t  bear  that  he 
should  ride  away  in  that  sun. 

“  We  were  children  together,”  she  reminds  him ;  “  if  you 
were  to  get  a  stroke  I  should  never  forgive  myself.” 

“  I’ve  had  my  stroke  already,  this  morning,”  he  says, 
with  a  ghastly  effort  to  be  sprightly. 

“  Nonsense,  nonsense  1  if  we  had  only  been  like  cousins 
it  would  have  been  different ;  but  we’ve  been  like  brother 
and  sister.  Y^ou’ll  go  away  and  see  some  stranger,  and 
adore  ”  — 

“  As  you  have  done,”  he  interrupts  her  gently ;  but  it  is 
her  turn  to  be  red  in  the  face  and  awkward  in  manner  now. 

After  a  while  they  go  out  together  to  look  for  Mrs.  Kane. 
They  meet  her  coming  from  the  hen-house  with  her  apron 
full  of  eggs.  Seeing  them  together,  she  is  quite  ready  to 
drop  the  eggs  and  bless  them ;  but  something  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  Robert’s  face  deters  her. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  is  angry  with  Alice.  Rob¬ 
ert  is  a  rich  man,  as  riches  go  in  this  class  in  this  part  of 
the  world ;  and  a  good  man,  as  goodness  goes  in  any  part 
of  it.  She  is  not  the  type  of  mother  who  thinks  that  her 
daughter  ought  to  think  nerself  very  well  off  to  get  a  hus¬ 
band  at  all;  but  she  docs  think  that  the  like  of  Robert 
Ford  will  not  come  by  again  in  a  hurry. 

It  is  rather  a  dull  dinner  of  which  these  three  partake 
presently.  Rolxtrt  Ford  is  not  angry  with  Alice,  but  he  is 
angry  with  himself  for  having  clouded  Alice’s  brow  and 
Alice’s  heart,  even  for  an  hour.  When  she  speaks  to  him, 
as  she  does  constantly  and  kindly,  something  in  his  throat 
makes  his  eyes  water  sympathetically,  and  then  he  hates 
himself  for  his  weakness  ;  for  Alice,  at  the  sight  of  it,  evi¬ 
dently  has  an  extra  twinge  of  pain. 

^V^len  he  is  going  to  ride  away,  in  the  cool  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  —  he  had  planned  for  this  whole  holiday  for  more  tlian 
a  fortnight,  —  Alice  stands  by,  patting  his  roan  horse’s 
neck,  and  bidding  him  gentle  goo<l-by.  She  is  dreatlfully 
inclined  to  apologize  to  liim;  but  the  saving  remembrance 
that  the  mistake,  was  caused  by  no  fault  of  hers  steps  in, 
and  she  compromises  matters,  between  her  tenderness  and 
sense  of  justice,  by  saying,  — 

“  Rob,  you’ll  soon  come  again,  won’t  vou  ?  ” 

“Why  :  You  don’t  want  me,  Alice’/” 

“  Mother  will  miss  you  so  much,”  she  pleads ;  “  and  it 
won’t  seem  like  home  without  you  and  Dolly  coming  in  and 
out.” 

“  And,  by  and  by,  I  shall  find  some  one  else  here ;  that 
will  be  it,  you  know,  Alice,”  he  adds,  as  her  face  grows 
sunny  with  a  happiness  she  would  hide  if  she  could ;  “  and 
when  that  happens  ”  — 

“  How  can  we  tell  what  may  happen  ?  ”  she  interrupts 
sententiously. 

“  I  shall  have  all  the  pain  to  go  over  again ;  but  I’ll 
come.  Gotl  bless  you,  Alice.”  He  gives  her  hand  the 
truest  clasp  it  will  ever  have  from  a  man.  And  as  he  rides 
away  she  looks  after  him,  and  thinks  how  true  he  is,  and 
how  good,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  he  doesn’t  go  about  more 
and  see  other  girls. 

“  So  that’s  settled,  Alice,”  her  mother  says,  as  Alice  goes 
back  slowly  into  the  room. 

Alice  goes  up  and  stands  close  to  her  mother,  but  beliind 
her. 

“  I  wish  you  could  have  cared  for  the  lad,”  Mrs.  Kane 
says  softly.  And  then  Alice  puts  her  bead  down  on  her 
mother’s  shoulders,  and  says, — 

“  Mother,  I  must  tell  you  now.  I  care  too  much  for 
another  lad  to  marry  jx)or  Rol».” 

Mrs.  Kane  is  all  eagerne.'^s  for  information,  Alice  the  soul 
of  candor  in  imparting  it.  But,  after  all,  there  is  little  to 
tell. 
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It  is  only  another  edition  of  the  old,  old  story.  ’The  out- 
spoken  lover  has  a  rival,  in  an  unspoken  one.  Alice  has 
given  her  heart  away  after  the  improvident  habit  of  younw 
women,  before  it  has  been  asked  for,  in  so  m.any  words.  ^ 

'Fhe  girl  does  not  go  into  ecstasies  in  describing  him ;  but 
in  spite  of  this  reticence  the  mother  sees  that  this  Mr.  Guy 
Wyse  is  the  hero  of  Alice’s  heart. 

“  He  is  an  artist  ”  — 

“  Then  it’s  he  who  taught  you  better  about  dress,”  Mrs. 
Kane  guesses  shrewdly. 

“  Yes,  about  dress,  and  every  thing.”  Then  all  the 
story  of  how  they  met  comes  out.  Mr.  Wyse  was  making 
a  brief  stay  in  Exeter,  where,  at  an  evening  party,  he  met 
Mrs.  Lovell,  Alice,  and  some  of  the  pupils,  lie  was  struck 
with  Alice’s  beauty  at  once.  He  made  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Lovell,  he  called,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  every¬ 
body,  he  gave  some  of  the  girls  drawing-lessons,  he  made 
studies  of  Alice,  he  showed  her  mutely  how  he  loved  her; 
and  things  were  at  this  stage  when  Alice  was  recalled 
home. 

She  tells  her  mother  all  this ;  and  then  there  is  a  lonv 
pause :  at  last  Mrs.  Kane  says,  “  He  has  had  time  to  come 
after  you,  Alice.” 

Then  Alice  grows  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  and  confesses,  — 

“  When  we  said  g(Kxl-by  he  told  me  he  should  come  to 
see  me  in  two  months,  and  asked  would  1  promise  him  a 
welcome.  I  promised  him  one :  the  two  months  are  not 
over  yet,  mother.” 

“  And  that’s  all  ?  ” 

“  That’s  all ;  but  it’s  enough  ;  he  will  come,  mother.” 

“  I  wish  it  had  been  Rob  that  you  had  known  the  best 
and  worst  of,”  Mrs.  Kane  sighs ;  but  Alice  laughs  and  says,— 

“  W’e  shall  soon  know  the  best  and  worst  of  Guy,  mother; 
he’ll  soon  come.” 

Her  words  seem  to  be  prophetic.  The  day  after,  a  letter 
reaches  her  from  Guy  Wyse.  A  buoyant  letter,  full  of 
pleasure  at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  so  soon.  He  is  goin; 
to  stay  at  Westward  Hoi  from  where  he  imagines  he  can 
easily  run  over,  as  he  believes  the  farm  is  somewhere  near 
Barnstaple.  Will  she  mind  writing  to  him,  and  giving 
him  the  route?  He  addresses  her  as  his  “dearest  friend,” 
and  signs  himself,  “  hers  ever  and  always ;  ”  and  she  be¬ 
lieves  him. 

From  the  moment  she  answers  his  letter,  Alice  grows  a 
little  better.  She  bounds  through  the  round  of  her  duties 
more  rapidly  than  ever,  it  seems,  and  then  gets  out  on  the 
free,  fragrant  moor,  that  is  still  covered  with  heath.  Some 
of  the  purple  flowers  have  turned  brown  and  yellow ;  but 
still,  faded  as  they  are,  they  make  glorious  ])atches  of 
color.  He  does  nut  know  the  moor  yet.  How  he  will  love 
its  wild  beauty. 

She  longs  to  see  the  place  to  which  he  is  coming. 
Though  she  has  been  born  and  bred  in  this  place,  she  has 
never  seen  far-famed  Westward  Hoi  Mother  has  never 
seen  it,  either.  She  coaxes  and  persuades,  and  they  make 
a  pilgrimage  thither,  to  see  the  place  to  which  the  “  Happy 
Prince  with  joyful  eyes  is  coming.” 

There  is  nothing  unmaidenly  about  Alice  Kane.  If  she 
did  not  know  that  Guy  would  not  be  there  for  another 
week,  she  would  not  go  near  Westward  Ho !  As  it  is,  she 
sighs  to  see  the  place  where  he  will  be  living  during  the 
happy  days  of  authorized  courtship  that  are  coming  —  that 
she  feels  so  sure  are  coming. 

The  market-cart  is  made  comfortable  with  rugs  and 
cushions  for  Mrs.  Kane,  and  Alice  takes  the  reins,  and 
they  spend  three  hours  of  a  lovely  autumn  day  in  drivmg 
over  the  lonely,  rugged  road  to  Barnstaple.  On  tlie  way 
they  meet  Robert  Ford  ;  and  it  transpires  that  he  has  never 
been  to  Westward  Ho !  “  And  all  North  Devon  men 

ought  to  know  it,  or  be  ashamed  to  tliink  of  Charles 
Kingsley  1  ”  Alice  says  with  enthusiasm.  Tlien  she  adds, 
“  Come,  Rob ;  ”  and  he  comes. 

Being  next  to  her,  he  feels  that  he  is  steaming  through 
paradise  as  they  go  by  train  from  Barnstaple  to  Inetow. 
Alice  feels  that  she  is  in  paradise,  too;  but  not  becai« 
she  is  next  to  Rob.  Mrs.  Kane  likes  the  present  aspect  of 
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things  too  well  to  worry  herself  about  the  future.  This  is 
the  first  holiday  she  has  bad  for  years.  It  will  be  grand  to 
gee  the  spot  about  which  such  a  book  has  been  written  I 
At  Instow  the  two  young  people  find  a  fairy  boat  and 
hoatman  ready  to  waft  them  over  the  stream  to  Appledore, 
where  a  glorified  ponv-carriage  is  procured  to  take  them 
through  Northam  to  Westw.ord  Hoi 
This  (to  her)  abrupt  transition  from  the  isolation  of  her 
dear  old  home  on  the  moor,  to  the  life  and  excitement  of 

K -carriage slriving  down  the  road,  and  avenues  running 
om  it  to  lovely  mansions  before  which  peacocks  and 
ladies  are  walking,  is  bewildering  to  Mrs.  Kane.  She 
likes  it,  but  it  makes  her  sleepy.  She  closes  her  eyes, 
and  Alice  and  Rob  are  presently  as  much  alone  as  if  the 
mother  were  back  at  the  farm-house. 

“  There’s  a  reason  tbr  this,  isn’t  there,  Alice  ?  ’tisn’t  only 
8  holiday,”  Rob  says  softly. 

Alice  turns  her  face  towards  him  frankly.  Slightly 
shaded  as  it  is  by  the  sailor’s  hat,  he  sees  it  in  all  its 
radiance. 

“There  is  a  reason,  Rob;  I  do  want  to  see  Westward 
i  Hoi” 

“  Some  one  you  love  has  been  there  ?  ” 

“  Some  one  I  love  is  coming,”  she  murmurs ;  and  she  is 
half-proud  and  half-ashamed. 

Rob  is  only  a  ‘miller :  his  grammar  is  often  defective ; 
his  pronunciation  is  always  so ;  but  he  is  a  very  knight  of 
parity.  The  fear  that  Alice’s  lover  may  be  there  already, 
never  crosses  his  mind  for  a  moment. 

So  they  go  on  and  on,  till  they  meet  that  other  fresh 
breeze  which  is  so  different  to  the  wind  that  blows  over 
the  moorland,  —  the  breeze  that  comes  over  the  sea. 

They  get  down  to  the  hotel,  presently,  and  find  it  full  of 
life;  and  the  savor  that  greets  them  reminds  them  that 
they  are  very  hungry.  So  they  have  dinner,  and  then 
Mrs.  Kane  goes  to  sleep,  and  Alice  and  Rob  go  out  for  a' 
walk. 

The  pebble  ridge  is  a  marvel,  but  a  fatiguing  one  to  sur¬ 
mount.  They  soon  have  enough  of  that.  They  get  out  on 
the  Northam  Burrows,  where  several  detached  parties  are 
out  playing  golf.  If  you  do  not  happen  to  have  your  head 
cracked  by  a  ball  winging  its  elegant  way  in  utter  oblivious¬ 
ness  of  your  existence,  this  is  a  delightful  g.ame  to  witness. 
Alice  has  never  seen  it  before,  and  so  flings  herself  into  the 
spirit  of  it  as  she  watches,  and  thinks  what  pretty  pictures 
Guv  will  make  of  some  of  these  pretty  girls  by  anu  by. 

They  stroll  about  for  an  hour.  Rob  refrains  from  mak¬ 
ing  love,  and  Alice  is  very  happy  in  the  thought  that  the 
next  time  she  comes  here  it  will  probably  be  with  Guy,  as 
his  bride,  perhaps.  They  will  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  the  old  home,  of  course ;  and  when  Aey  are  away,  she 
will  leave  a  pair  of  paragons  to  look  after  the  farm  and  her 
mother.  Then  she  remembers  Rob,  and  asks  a  little  tim¬ 
idly,  — 

“  Have  you  ever  been  to  London,  Rob  ?  ” 

Robert  shakes  his  head.  He  never  has  been.  To  the 
best  of  his  belief,  he  never  shall  go,  now. 

“  Not  if  I  ever  live  there,  Rob  ?  ”  (You  cat  without  de¬ 
sign,  playing  your  hapless  mouse  so  unconsciously.)  “  Sure¬ 
ly,  if  I  ever  live  there,  Rob,  you’ll  come  to  see  me.” 

Rob  is  about  to  answer  plaintively,  but  a  golf-ball  whiz¬ 
zes  by,  and  he  is  compelled  to  perform  a  leap  in  the  air  to 
avoid  it.  Instead  of  being  plaintive,  when  he  comes  down, 
he  is  penitential. 

“  Let  us  get  away  from  here,  Alice ;  there  is  some  wild 
playing;  going  on  with  those  two  over  there.” 

“  Which  two  ?  ”  Alice  asks ;  and  Rob  indicates  a  Dolly 
Varden  dress,  and  a  shooting  costume  in  the  distance. 
That  is  all  Alice  can  see.*  So  she  laughs,  and  says,  — 

“  A  bridegroom  and  his  bride,  I  should  say.  Blind  to 
cvenrbody  else,  they  may  knock  one’s  head  off,  as  you  say.” 

“  You  were  saying^,”  he  begins,  as  they  turn  to  walk  back 
to  the  hotel,  “  that  if  you  ever  lived  in  London,  you’d  like 
to  see  me.  Is  it  there  you’re  to  live,  Alice?  ” 

“I  don’t  know:  I  know  nothing,  Rob.  Can’t  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  feel  sure  without  knowing  V  ” 

Yes :  he  can  understand.  He  can  understand  only  too 


well.  The  understanding  stabs  him  with  pain,  but  he 
bears  it  like  a  man,  and  answers,  — 

“  I  suppose  he’s  very  different  to  all  we  down  here  ?  ” 

Alice  thrills  to  the  tone  of  misery.  Keenly  alive  as  she 
is  to  the  difference  between  her  handsome,  refined,  smooth¬ 
spoken  lover,  and  this  rough  diamond  by  her  side,  she  will 
not  point  it. 

“  lie  is  like  you  in  one  thing,  Rob ;  he  is  very  true  and 
good,”  she  says  in  a  low  voice.  Then  she  adds,  with  an 
effort,  “  You  must  not  take  it  all  for  granted  yet ;  it  may 
be  a  long  time,  yet.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  I  felt  sure  without 
knowing,  —  he  and  I  are  both  so  young  ?  ” 

The  exigencies  of  golf  have  brought  the  Dolly  Varden 
dress  and  the  shooting-costume  right  into  the  path  they 
must  cross  to  get  back  to  the  hotel.  Alice  and  Rob  are 
sauntering  on,  in  chat  that  is  pleasant  and  confidential  to 
the  one,  agonizing  and  tantalizing  to  the  other.  They  are 
a  handsome,  striking  pair ;  and  the  little  lady  in  the  Dolly 
Varden  dress  points  them  out  to  her  companion  with  an 
admiring  laugh. 

“  Look  there,  dear  1  Are  they  like  ourselves,  I  wonder  ?  ” 

He  looks  1  The  handsome  pair  are  near  to  them,  now ; 
and  Alice  is  standing  still,  with  a  whiteness  spreading  over 
her  beautiful  face. 

“  By  Jove  1  it  is  —  it  is  !  ”  The  gentleman  in  the  shoot¬ 
ing-costume  tries  his  hardest  to  be  easy.  “It  is  Alice 
Kane.  My  dear  old  friend,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
wife,  Mrs.  Guy  Wyse.”  Then,  as  Alice  recovers  her  breath 
and  her  color,  he  adds,  “  I  didn’t  tell  you  I  should  bring  a 
companion  with  me  to  Westward  Ho  1  I  meant  this  as  a 
surprise.” 

“  It  is  a  surprise  1  ”  Alice  says  simply,  as  she  shakes 
hands  cordially  with  the  golden-haired  bride. 

Mr.  Guy  Wyse  has  more  than  a  slight  idea  of  how  things 
really  are  with  Alice.  He  has  done  his  best  to  make  them 
what  they  are ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  sudden  fancy 
for  this  pretty  creature  by  his  side,  —  seen  for  the  first  time 
since  he  parted  with  Alice, —  all  would  have  ended  as  Alice 
had  a  right  to  expect.  He  is  a  very  slender,  refined-look¬ 
ing,  handsome  young  man.  He  is  not  naturally  heartless, 
and  he  would  like  now  to  call  Alice  “  a  poor  little  thing, 
and  hope  she’d  be  happy  with  that  stalwart  young  fellow.” 
But  Alice  is  half  an  inch  taller  than  himself,  and  feeling 
that  half-inch  keenly,  he  feels  that  he  can’t  caU  her  a 
“  poor  little  thing.” 

Mrs.  Kane  wakes  up  presently,  and  hears  that  it  is  time 
to  be  going  home.  She  tells  Alice  that  she  knows  she 
(Alice)  is  over-tired. 

Alice’s  answer  is  brief :  — 

*•  Guy  Wyse  is  here  with  his  wife,  mother ;  don’t  say  any 
thins.” 

“  May  I  say  I’m  glad  for  Robert’s  sake  ?  ” 

Alice  shakes  her  head. 

“  He  is  so  grieved ;  don’t  be  glad  that  he  hswi  my  sorrow 
as  well  as  his  own  to  think  of  now ;  that  is  the  only  diffei^ 
ence  it  will  make  to  him,  mother.” 

They  go  back,  in  the  chill  autumn  night  air,  that  does 
not  make  one  of  them  think  of  paradise,  to  the  old  home 
on  the  edge  of  the  moor. 

And  there  we  leave  Alice. 


MARSEILLES,  BRINDISI,  AND  VENICE. 

Not  many  years  ago  Marseilles  was  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  flourishing  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  Barcelona, 
Genoa,  and  Trieste,  shut  out  from  internal  commerce  by 
mountain  barriers,  served  their  own  busy  neighborhoods,  or 
shipped  the  goods  that  were  painfully  dragged  over  awk¬ 
ward  passes,  and  down  ugly  gradients.  'The  traffic  of 
bustling  Leghorn,  too,  was  mainly  local.  Naples  was  as 
indolent  as  her  own  lazzaroni,  for  Campania  was  never 
commercial.  Palermo  dealt  languidly  in  wine  and  oranges. 
Brindisi  was  scarcely  known,  save  to  some  coasting  Austrian 
Lloyd’s.  Venice  stagnated  in  her  lagoons,  as  she  had  stag¬ 
nate  for  centuries.  As  for  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Alex- 
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andria,  they  throve  and  prospered  in  their  semibarbarous 
fashion ;  but  Marseilles  had  no  rival,  and  dreaded  none. 
Through  her  flowed  naturally  the  rich  French  trade  with 
the  Peninsula  and  the  Mediterranean  generally,  with  the 
more  distant  east,  with  Egypt  and  the  ^reat  military  colony 
of  Algiers.  There  was  the  starting-point  of  the  great  rival 
lines  of  Eastern  steam-packets,  of  the  Messageries  Imperi- 
ales  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Companies,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  enterprising  private  owners  as  Marc  Fras- 
sinet  et  Cie.  Go  up  any  day  to  sweep  the  horizon  to  the 
seaward  from  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  and 
you  might  see  in  all  directions  the  blue  skies  clouded  with 
the  trailing  smoke  of  steam-ships,  and  the  seas  dotted  with 
the  sails  of  every  rig  and  nation,  from  the  majestic  mer¬ 
chantmen  that  were  being  towed  out  or  in  past  the  isles  of 
the  Chateau  dTf  and  Pomegue,  to  the  wicked-looking  feluc¬ 
cas  with  their  long  tapering  yards  and  vast  latteen  sails, 
making  mysterious  way  in  a  complicated  succession  of  tacks. 
Immediately  below  you  lay  kilometre  on  kilometre  of  pier, 
stretching  far  out  to  sea,  or  sweeping  round  to  lock  the 
close-ranged  tiers  of  shipping  in  their  ample  embraces. 
Beyond  the  inner  and  the  outer  ptorts  and  La  Joliette,  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  remote  perspective  huge  piles  of  bonded  ware¬ 
houses,  almost  as  extensive  as  Parisian  barracks,  some  of 
them  opening  themselves  for  miscellaneous  stowage,  others 
in  the  private  trading  quarters  of  the  great  companies. 
Descend  again  to  the  quays,  and  every  thing  about  you  was 
life  and  bustle.  Derricks  and  cranes  were  creaking  in 
gangways,  and  planks  were  groaning;  Proven(,'als,  Italians, 
Greeks,  and  Levantines  swearing  and  singing  and  gesticu¬ 
lating  over  their  work.  Turn  up  by  the  broad  pavements 
of  the  Cannebihre,  and  the  signs  of  prosperity  were  every¬ 
where  visible.  The  grand  cafes,  blazing  with  gold  and 
gorgeous  with  frescoes,  were  crowded  with  amphibious  men 
of  the  people,  in  their  Jackets  or  blouses,  with  their  sashes 
and  knives  and  carmagnoles.  Tlie  quarter  of  the  Bourse 
was  encumbered  with  clean-shaved  commercial  aristocrats 
of  sallow,  olive  complexion,  quite  as  voluble  as  their  infe¬ 
riors.  Chief  sign  of  business  animation,  they  disposed  of 
their  afiairs  quickly,  and  did  not  stand  dallying  over  their 
bargains.  If  you  drove  out  by  the  magnificent  cliffs  to  the 
east,  you  found  yourself  among  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
those  of  the  merchants  who  were  family  men.  Tlie  city 
itself  had  tardily  begun  to  look  to  the  comforts  of  the 
growing  influx  of  strangers.  Once  begun,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  advanced  apace.  The  infamous  old  hotels  had  rouged 
and  enamelled  tneir  wrinkled  faces.  These  abominatdc 
sepulchres  had  whitewashed  themselves  externally,  con¬ 
strained  thereto  by  the  multiplicity  of  magnificent  new  es¬ 
tablishments,  from  the  Grand  Hotel  and  the  Hotel  de 
Noailles  downwards.  Nay,  more ;  one  of  the  enterprising 
English  credit  associations  had  fathered  the  Grand  Imj)e- 
rial  Land  Company  of  Marseilles ;  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
was  eloquent  of  tlie  most  brilliant  promise  for  the  future. 

Geographical  considerations  must  count  for  something  in 
the  end.  Yet  Marseilles  might  have  taken  out  a  fresh  lease 
of  prosperity  had  it  not  been  for  two  eminent  Frenchmen. 
The  Emperor  Najxileon  went  to  war  with  Austria  for  an 
idea,  inaugurated  the  uni^  of  Italia,  and  subsidized  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  projected 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  by  his  indomitable  perseverance  car¬ 
ried  his  project  into  execution.  It  is  odd  how  short-sighted 
commercial  interests  are  in  the  very  matters  that  concern 
them  most  nearly.  Assuredly,  had  the  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  liefore,  Marseilles  would  neither  have  ac¬ 
claimed  the  Italian  war,  nor  taken  M.  de  Lesseps  by  the 
hand,  invested  largely  in  his  speculative  stock,  and  accepted 
his  candidature  tor  the  Imperial  Assembly.  When  her 
eyes  were  opened,  she  did  her  best  to  revenge  herself,  so 
far  as  the  Imperial  dynasty  was  concerned.  She  returned 
extreme  revolutionists  and  radicals  by  way  of  protest ;  she 
embarrassed  the  Ministry  of  War,  by  compelling  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  great  garrison  of  observation.  But  all  was  an 
ebullition  of  spite  that  hurt  the  empire  without  helping  her¬ 
self.  By  the  time  the  canal  was  opened,  Italy  had  a  Na- 
ional  Government  and  a  Parliament,  which,  notwithstanding 
local  jealousies,  had  a  certain  glimmering  of  the  nationu 
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interests.  The  Italians  understood  that,  as  trade  tends  to 
fo'low  the  most  direct  lines,  it  might  be  diverted  from  Ma^ 
seilles  to  the  profit  of  Italy.  And  certainly,  they  have  the 
stream,  although,  as  tliey  persist  in  turning  it  into  an  arti¬ 
ficial  channel,  it  scarcely  yet  runs  so  freely  as  it  might. 

But  already  Marseilles  shows  a  melanclioly  contrast  with 
what  she  once  was.  The  glory  of  former  days  is  dej)artinff 
if  not  departed.  The  most  casu.al  glance  may  tell  you  that 
the  shipping  is  nothing  to  what  it  used  to  be.  Many  of  the 
sailing  vessels  have  been  disposed  of  to  foreign  owners  or  "one 
to  the  breaker’s.  For  a  new  fashion  has  set  in  in  the  In¬ 
dian  and  I-evantine  trades.  The  goods  are  carried  cheap 
in  steamers  of  light  draught  and  marvellous  tonnage,  whose 
consumption  of  coal  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  imd 
these  steamers  for  the  most  part  are  English  and  Italian. 
Walk  past  the  long  blank  facades  of  the  great  white  ware¬ 
houses,  always  dismal  enough,  and  they  seem  more  dismal 
than  ever.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  still  in  use  ;  trucks 
and  wagons  are  loading  and  unloading  at  their  doors,  and 
the  great  white  horses,  in  their  blue  fleece  collars,  an*  neigh¬ 
ing  and  stamping  and  fretting  at  the  flies.  But  many  more 
are  deserteil,  as  you  may  see  by  the  grass  that  grows  be¬ 
tween  the  flags  in  spite  of  the  southern  sun,  by  the  rustiii" 
cranes  and  chains,  by  the  neglected  doors  and  shutters, 
splitting  and  blotching  in  the  heat.  Saunter  out  on  the 
quays,  and  the  dismal  “  h  loner  ”  boards  plaster  the  tall  fronts 
of  the  houses,  speaking  like  so  many  hatchments  of  the 
fleeting  nature  of  earthly  prosperity.  Show  yourself  as  a 
stranger,  and  the  red-capped  boatmen  come  swarming  round 
you  in  clouds,  like  hungiy  mosquitoes  on  the  Camargue. 
Where,  alas  1  are  the  crowds  of  passengers  in  transit  for 
tlie  East  that  boatmen,  porters,  and  hotel-keepers  preyed 
upon  twice  in  the  month  r  Hurrying  along  to  Egypt  and 
India  by  the  shortest  way  available  as  yet,  gruml'iling  at 
the  shortcomings  of  Italian  railway  officials,  missing  the 
correspondence  of  expres.s-trains,  and  leaving  cherished 
baggage  behind  them.  Yet  all  of  them  follow  the  new 
route  ;  and,  on  certain  days,  sunny  Brindisi  is  almost  as  ani¬ 
mated  as  the  Marseilles  we  used  to  know. 

Doubtless,  there  the  animation  is  local,  mainly  about 
the  wharves  and  the  new  hotel.  There  are  no  signs  of  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  the  solid  success  of  centuries. 
On  the  contrary,  brand-new  breakwaters  and  buildings,  so 
far  as  they  go,  rather  show  the  promise  of  some  infiint 
American  city  shooting  up  from  its  wooden  shanties  on  the 
shores  of  some  northern  inland  sea  or  great  western  river. 
But  there  is  tliis  material  diflerence.  ^le  American  city 
has  probably  a  grand  future  before  it ;  while,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  Brindisi  ha^retty  well  reached  the  climax  of 
its  rapid  prosperity.  Tlie  ancient  port  and  decaying  old 
city  have  wakened  up  for  a  moment  from  their  slumbers  to 
ba.sk  in  a  passing  gleam  of  fortune.  Now  that  they  have 
their  railways,  —  and  a  good  deal  of  public  money  has  been 
spent  on  tliem,  —  it  is  likely  enough  that  tliey  will  never 
relapse  into  their  former  state  of  stagnation.  But  their 
present  prosjierity  has  been  created  by  circumstances  and 
patronage.  As  the  Great  Frederick  commanded  a  capital 
to  be  built  on  a  certain  scale,  so  the  Italian  authorities  nave 
deert'ed  that  Brindisi  shall  become  a  great  commercial  port. 
Unfortunately  for  it,  they  cannot  control  their  customers  as 
Frederick  could  his  subjects.  The  inevitable  law  that  is 
enriching  Italy  at  the  cost  of  Marseilles  must  oppose  itself 
to  the  growth  of  Brindisi.  AMiy  should  shippers  submit  to 
have  their  goods  carried  the  whole  length  oi  Italy  at  heavy 
cost  by  peiite  intense  for  the  benefit  of  Italian  railway  share¬ 
holders  and  municipalities  ?  Why  indeed  should  travellers 
consent  to  be  cramped  up  in  carriages  for  a  most  unneces¬ 
sary  distance,  when  it  would  be  pleasanter,  cheapr,  and 
scarcely  slower,  to  embark  at  once  at  the  head  of  tne  Adri¬ 
atic  V  Now  that  the  eastern  trade  returns  to  the  route  that 
it  follovved  before  the  Portuguese  maritime  discoveries,  the 
old  considerations  are  likely  to  resume  their  force,  and 
Venice  again  become  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  She  be¬ 
came  rich  and  powerful  in  ol)edience  to  natural  laws,  and 
the  triumphs  of  modem  civilization  are  all  in  her  favor. 
The  city  is  comparatively  close  to  the  Mont  Cenis,  lies  a^ 
solutely  at  the  loot  of  the  Brenner,  and  taps  each  new  rail- 
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way  communication  that  may  be  0{)ened  between  Italy  and 
Central  Eiiro{)e.  It  is  the  actual  terminus  of  the  great  line 
that  traverses  the  rich  plains  of  Lombanly.  It  is  true  that 
at  first  sight  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  the  navigation 
might  seem  to  oppose  themselves  to  Venice  becoming  a 
great  centre  of  modern  trade.  ITie  long  narrow  banks  of 
land  that  divide  the  open  gulf  from  the  lagoons  are  threaded 
bv  a  half-dozen  of  channels  that  used  to  be  navigable, 
^ine  of  these  are  absolutely  choked  up,  others  have  greatly 
narrowed  and  shallowed.  But,  as  we  understand,  experts 
have  looked  to  all  that,  and  have  pronounced  that  the  obsta¬ 
cles  to  navigation,  if  they  have  not  been  grea^  exagget^ 
stetl,  can  at  all  events  be  easily  surmounted.  Tlie  cliaiinel 
by  the  Malamocco  is  quite  practicable  at  present,  while  the 
introduction  of  a  modern  system  of  dredging  should  meet 
the  growing  necessities  of  a  rising  port.  All  things  consid¬ 
ered,  indeed,  the  fact  that,  after  the  neglect  of  centuries,  the 
ictual  condition  of  Venice  should  be  no  worse  than  it  is,  is 
a  very  hopeful  augury  for  the  future.  At  this  moment  the 
Peninsuhir  and  Oriental  Company  are  arranging  with  the 
Italian  Government  to  make  Venice  the  starting-point 
of  their  steamers.  The  arrangements,  if  not  actually  car¬ 
ried  out,  are  a  mere  question  of  days ;  although  the  Italians 
are  loth  to  give  up  the  claims  of  their  pet  protege  Brindisi. 
We  used  to  lament  the  degradation  and  decay  of  Venice, 
when  the  palaces  of  her  historical  senators  had  become 
Austrian  barracks,  and  her  closed  windows  and  empty 
streets  attested  the  exodus  of  her  most  vigorous  children. 
We  know  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  her  brightening  prospects ; 
yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  fitness 
of  things,  as  we  have  come  to  regard  them,  that  the  calm 
of  the  City  of  St.  Mark  should  be  disturbed  by  the  rush  of 
merchants  and  seamen  and  underwriters  and  ship-chandlers, 
while  the  once  lively  capital  of  Provence  should  have  to 
take  “  Ichabod  ”  for  her  municipal  motto. 


UNCLE  GEOFFREY’S  TALL  COPY  OF  TERENCE. 

A  STORY  OF  HAQOO’S  NOSE. 

My  Uncle  Geoffrey  was  as  eccentric  an  old  gentleman  as 
you  could  desire  to  see.  But,  as  he  used  to  say,  he  was 
wealthy,  and  he  could  affonl  to  be  eccentric.  And  he  was 
right;  for  people  put  up  with  his  eccentricities  who  would 
have  denounced  him  as  a  bear  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
money.  At  any  rate,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  he  was 
generous  and  liberal ;  though  at  times  he  did  kindnesses  in 
a  very  odd  way.  Once  on  a  time,  for  instance,  he  was 
applied  to  for  a  contribution  to  a  certain  charity.  He 
always  preferred  being  his  own  almoner ;  for,  he  said,  if  you 
wanted  to  give  five  pounds  for  any  specific  purpose,  the 
only  wav  to  insure  its  reaching  its  object  through  any 
cluuitable  organization,  was  to  add  two  more  fives  to  it,  to 
“oil  the  machinery,”  as  he  called  it,  meaning  to  pay  the 
costs  of  distribution.  I  don’t  think,  by  the  way,  that  he 
was  very  far  wrong.  Well,  in  this  case,  a  local  magnate 
was  pestering  him  to  subscribe,  as  they  were  walking  up 
tbe  High  Street.  Aly  uncle  knew  that  his  friend  was  more 
ftmons  for  getting  others  to  subscribe  than  for  his  own 
donations ;  and,  accordingly,  just  as  the  philanthropist  was 
urging  that,  “  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to  assist  the  struggling,” 
my  uncle’s  eye  chanced  to  light  upon  a  small  boy,  striving  to 
a  heavy  truck  up  the  hill.  “  Look  here,”  said  he ; 
“if  you’ll  practice  what  you  preach,  and  help  that  boy 
yonder  along  with  his  load.  I’ll  give  you  twenty  pounds  for 
your  charity.”  The  philanthropist  went  off  in  a  huff,  and 
my  uncle  quietlv  stepped  into  the  road,  and  helped  the  boy 
(o^h  his  trucK  to  the  top  of  the  ascent. 

Ihis  is  but  one  instance  of  his  eccentricity ;  but  it  will 
Krve  to  throw  a  light  on  his  character,  especially  when 
l  aid  that  the  subscription  list  of  the  charity  when  pub¬ 
lished  contained  the  following  item :  — 

“  From  one  who  earned  it  by  pushing  a  truck  up  High 

Street . £20.” 

Hy  Uncle  Geofirey  was  a  bachelor.  People  did  say 


something  about  a  love-disappointment  in  early  life,  but 
with  what  truth,  I  know  not.  He  had  two  sisters,  both  of 
whom  married  professional  men  ;  in  other  words,  did  not 
make  very  gootl  matches.  My  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
navy,  who  died  of  fever  while  off  the  African  coast,  cruising 
after  slavers.  My  mother  did  not  long  survive  him,  and 
left  me,  her  only  child,  to  the  care  of  her  brother.  Her 
sister  had  married  a  clergyman,  a  curate  in  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  town.  One  night  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  a  factory 
close  to  their  lodgings,  and  spread  so  rapidly  that,  when 
assistance  arrived,  all  in  the  house  had  perished,  except 
my  cousin,  a  lad  of  about  ten,  who  at  the  first  alarm  had 
rushed  out  into  the  street,  leaving  his  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  slept  in  the  next  room  to  him,  to  their  fate. 

My  Uncle  Geoffrey  adopted  both  his  nephews.  We 
were  brought  up  under  his  own  eye  by  a  tutor,  who  had 
been  a  schoolfellow  of  his,  an  exceedingly  clever  scholar, 
who  would  have  Utken  very  high  honors  at  the  university 
but  for  a  serious  illness  which  had  prostrated  him  at  the 
time  when  he  should  have  gone  in  for  his  examination. 

My  cousin  George  was  my  senior  by  some  three  years, 
and  was,  therefore,  always  held  by  my  uncle  to  be  his  heir ; 
though  he  always  added,  when  he  mentioned  the  fact,  that 
Dick  —  meaning  me  —  should  not  want. 

After  a  time  we  were  sent  to  college ;  our  ex-tutor,  who 
had  taken  orders  and  acted  as  curate  in  the  village  a  few 
years  before  we  matriculated,  being  appointed  to  a  living 
in  my  uncle’s  gift.  As  we  were  now  young  men,  and  our 
tutor  was  gone,  our  uncle  became  our  mentor ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  laid  down  very  extraordinary  rules  for  our 
conduct.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was,  that  we  were  not 
to  fall  in  love  or  go  a-courting ;  but  that,  supposing  such  a 
misfortune  as  falling  in  love  (lid  overtake  us,  he  was  to  be 
immediately  informed. 

He  made  each  of  us  a  handsome  allowance,  and  did  not 
insist  greatly  in  our  distinguishing  ourselves  at  college.  As 
might  be  expected,  we  both  took  things  easily,  and  lived 
well,  though  we  were  careful  to  pass  our  examinations ;  for 
Uncle  Geoffrey  had  always  set  his  face  against  a  ‘‘fellow’s 
being  plucked,”  as  it  used  to  be  called  in  his  time. 

In  the  long  vacation  he  allowed  us,  after  a  month’s  stay 
at  the  Manor  House,  to  wander  wherever  we  chose ;  and  he 
placed  his  yacht  at  our  disposal  entirely.  He  used  it  him¬ 
self  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  declared  that  we  young¬ 
sters  didn’t  want  to  be  bothered  by  an  old  man  like  him, 
and  so  shoqld  have  the  craft  to  ourselves. 

In  our  yachting  excursions  George  used  always  to  take 
the  command.  He  was  a  headstrong,  selfish  fellow  by 
nature,  and  the  indulgence  shown  to  both  of  us  by  our 
uncle  was  in  his  case  at  least  unfortunate,  for  it  encouraged 
the  growth  of  his  failings.  In  my  case  I  fear  my  uncle’s 
kindness  humored  a  tendency  to  carelessness  in  money  mat¬ 
ters,  for  I  knew  that  his  purse  was  always  open. 

After  a  time  I  found  Cfeorge  always  took  the  yacht  to  a 
small  but  pretty  seaport  on  the  south  coast,  called  Gulstone. 
Nor  was  I  long  in  discovering  the  reason  of  this  choice  of 
an  anchorage,  though  at  first  it  seemed  hardly  a  probable 
one.  The  fact  was,  George  was  paying  attentions  to  a 
Miss  Powsby,  whose  father,  a  retired  soapboiler,  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  villa  near  Gulstone.  Now,  Miss  Powsby^was  not 
very  pretty ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  abnormally  plain. 
She  was  not  ugly,  for  ugliness  has  a  sort  of  piquancy  which 
absolute  plainness  entirely  lacks. 

But  she  had  her  attractions.  She  was  an  only  child,  and 
Powsby  p'ere  had  not  boiled  soap  for  half  his  life  to  no  pur- 

Kse.  Mrs.  Powsby  had  been  a  distant  connection  of  a  real 
e  lorJ,  and  she  had  instilled  into  her  husband  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  giving  Penelope’s  hand  to  a  genteel  and  well-bred 
suitor.  Consequently  old  P.  turned  up  his  nose  at  all  the 
young  men  in  his  own  sphere  of  life,  and  looked  about  for  a 
husband  for  his  child  in  a  class  in  which  he  had  no  firiends 
and  few  acquaintances.  When  George,  tbe  heir  presump¬ 
tive  of  Uncle  Geoffrey,  and,  therefore,  probable  future  lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Gillandale,  having  been  introduced  to  Penel¬ 
ope  at  the  Bachelor’s  Ball  at  Gulstone,  began  to  show  her 
marked  attention,  you  may  be  sure  neitlier  she  nor  her 
father  attempted  to  repulse  his  advances. 
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But  G^rge  was  artful  enough  to  conceal  his  attachment 
from  me  for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  I,  in  my 
turn,  fell  a  victim  to  the  tender  passion,  that  I  discovered 
what  was  going  on. 

The  Greeks  had  a  profound  and  excellent  reason  for  de¬ 
scribing  the  goddess  of  love  as  bom  of  the  sea.  If  you 
want  to  make  up  a  match  between  two  people,  who  may 
even  hate  each  other,  send  them  off  to  sea  for  a  voyage, 
and  they  will  come  back  engaged.  Even  the  shore,  the 
seaside,  is  equally  perilous.  There  are  more  marriages  set¬ 
tled  on  the  sands  and  the  beach  than  on  any  other  portions 
of  terra  firma.  By  all  of  which  moralizing,  I  desire  only  to 
plead  an  excuse  for  the  fact  that  I  was  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  Lucy  Wilmot  before  we  had  met  half  a  dozen 
times  on  the  parade  at  Gulstone.  We  were  introduced  bv 
a  boisterous  zephyr,  which  blew  her  sunshade  over  the  cliff", 
and  gave  mt  the  opportunity  of  running  after  it. 

It  was  Lucy  who  told  me  of  George’s  flame.  When  I 
mentioned  my  name,  she  knew  me  as  his  cousin  and  fellow- 
yachtsman  ;  and  supposing,  of  course,  that  I  was  his  confi¬ 
dant,  spoke  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Powsby,  whose  com¬ 
panion  and  distant  relative  she  was. 

I  reproached  George  for  having  kept  a  secret  from  me ; 
whereupon  he  grew  very  angry,  and  said  with  a  sneer  that 
he  supposed  I  wanted  to  tell  our  uncle,  and  get  him  into 
disgrace.  I  was  nettled,  and  answered  sharply,  and  we  had 
words.  In  the  heat  of  the  quarrel  I  mentioned  how  I  came 
to  hear  of  his  attachment,  and  I  saw,  as  I  spoke,  a  malicious 
gleam  come  into  George’s  eye. 

“  Soho  1  ”  said  he,  “  Master  Goodchild,  the  industrious 
apprentice  —  so  you  have  been  falling  in  love,  too  ?  and 
with  a  penniless  governess.  Hang  it  all  I  if  Uncle  Geoffrey 
is  no  fool,  he’ll  see  that  my  choice  is,  at  any  rate,  a  wiser 
one  than  yours  !  ” 

“  He  will  have  an  early  opportunity  of  deciding,”  I  re¬ 
plied;  “  for  as  soon  as  we  return,  I  shall  tell  him  of  my  at¬ 
tachment  ”  — 

“  But  I’ll  trouble  you,”  interrupted  George,  “  not  to  say 
any  thing  about  mine  I  Do  so  at  your  peril  1  ” 

“  Don’t  threaten,”  said  I,  “  I  am  no  tale-bearer,  and  have  no 
desire  to  speak  of  what  does  not  concern  me.  Only  I  would 
remind  you  that  our  uncle  desires  to  be  told  immediately  of 
any  serious  attachments  we  may  form.  For  your  own  sake  ” 

“  For  yonn,  you  mean,”  said  George,  angrily.  “  I  am 
judge  of  my  own  acts  and  interests.  The  old  l>oy  is  get 
ting  shaky  and  can’t  last  long,  and  I  don’t  see  why  I  should 
bother  him.  I  shall  not  marry  till  after  his  death,  when  it 
won’t  matter  what  his  views  upon  matrimony  were  1  ” 

I  did  not  like  to  hear  him  speak  of  our  uncle’s  death  so 
oold-bloodedly ;  so  I  dropped  the  subject,  and  we  parted. 

On  our  return  to  Gillandale  I  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  telling  my  uncle  the  state  of  my  feelings.  He  did  not 
seem  surprised,  and,  although,  as  I  had  expected,  he  stated 
his  disapproval  of  marriage,  especially  with  a  dowerless 
girl,  it  was  not  so  strongly  expressed  as  I  had  anticipated. 
It  struck  me  as  odd,  at  the  time,  that  he  seemed  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  story  before  I  had  got 
half-way  through  my  narration  of  it. 

He  took  occasion  to  banter  me  on  the  subject  the  very 
next  time  George  was  present,  and  George  laughed  heart¬ 
ily,  and  even  joined  in  deriding  the  idea  of  a  portionless 
bride.  But  he  was  careful  to  confine  himself  to  that,  and 
not  to  press  his  wit  too  sharply,  probably  from  a  fear  that  I 
might  be  driven  beyond  my  patience,  and  turn  the  tables 
on  him  by  revealing  what  I  knew  about  Penelope  Powsby. 

My  uncle,  however,  did  not  quit  the  subject  without  un¬ 
consciously  putting  George  into  a  far  worse  state  of  discom¬ 
fort  than  me.  He  said  to  him,  “  Ah,  George,  how  I  wish 
Dick  had  your  prudence  and  coolness.  There’s  no  fear  of 
your  being  entrapped  into  matrimony,  I  know  I  Heart 
whole,  eh,  George  ?  ”  George  nodded  his  head,  and  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  that  made  him  quite 
red  in  the  face.  It  was  my  turn  to  laugh  then,  when  Uncle 
Geoffrey,  with  a  chuckle,  said,  “  Look  there,  Dick ;  Ae  very 
idea  of  marrying  sticks  in  his  throat  I  ” 

After  a  while  the  subject  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  both 
my  uncle  and  George.  As  for  me,  it  was,  of  course,  impos- 
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sible  that  I  should  allow  so  vitally  important  a  matter* 
slip  from  my  mind.  I  was  constantly  pondering  over  plans 
for  the  future,  and  striving  to  arrive  at  some  decision  as  to 
what  I  should  do  to  earn  a  living  with  the  speediest  pros¬ 
pect  of  marriage. 

At  last  I  determined  to  ask  mv  uncle  to  give  me  the 
means  of  articling  myself  to  a  solicitor,  and  setting  up  in 
the  world.  But  he  refused  me  point-blank.  “  \\Tiat  on 
earth  do  you  want  to  turn  pettifogger  for,  when  in  a  short 
time  you’ll  have  enough  to  live  on  comfortably  ?  Can’t  you 
wait  a  year  or  so  till  the  old  man  dies  ?  I  haven’t  got  a 
much  longer  lease  of  life ;  you  needn’t  grudge  it  me,  Dick.” 
I  felt  greatly  hurt  at  his  words,  and  protested  against  the 
accusation. 

Uncle  Geoffrey  got  cross,  and  I  fired  up  too ;  and,  before 
either  of  us  was  aware,  we  had  quarrelled.  It  was  but  a 
tiff,  but  it  wound  up  with  a  declaration  on  my  part  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  further  favors  of  him,  but  to  go  into  the  world  and  see 
what  I  could  do  for  myself.  But  the  storm  soon  blew  over. 
Next  day  my  uncle  gave  me  a  good-tempered  lecture,  and, 
telling  me  I  was  too  young  to  think  of  marrying  yet,  man¬ 
aged  at  last  to  persuade  me  to  promise  him  that  I  would 
wait  a  couple  of  years,  and  that  then,  if  I  was  of  the  same 
mind,  he  would  do  what  I  wished  in  regard  to  my  choice  of 
a  profession. 

When  I  tohl  George  of  this  arrangement  he  called  me  a 
fool  for  my  pains.  “  Did  I  think  any  girl  would  promise  to 
wait  for  a  man  all  that  time  ?  or  even  if  she  <lid  promise, 
would  be  faithful  to  him  V  Of  course  not  I  Was  not  I  sac¬ 
rificing  her  to  the  whims  of  an  old  tyrant  ?  ”  I  thought 
this  a  strange  line  to  take,  considering  his  own  situation, 
and  I  said  as  much ;  but  I  only  got  snubbed  for  doing  so. 
“  What  an  ass  you  must  be,”  he  said,  “  not  to  see  the  differ 
ence  1  Miss  Powsby  is  quite  content  to  wait  till  the  old  boy’s 
death,  when  I  shall  get  the  estates.  That  is  waiting  for  a 
certainty ;  in  your  case,  it’s  only  waiting  for  a  remote 
chance.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  go  and  repudiate  the  ar¬ 
rangement  at  once.  I’ll  do  what  I  can  to  help  you  if  the 
old  boy  won’t  come  down.” 

I  declined  his  advice,  for  several  reasons.  I  was  fond  of 
Uncle  Geolfrev,  and  would  rather  suffer  myself,  than  put 
him  to  pain,  which  I  should  have  done  by  leaving  him. 
Besides,  I  knew  that  George’s  promise  to  do  what  he  could 
to  help  me  was  a  very  poor  reed  to  rely  on.  In  our  boyish 
days  I  had  always  spent  my  pocket-money  before  I  got  it, 
while  George  always  contrived  to  lay  by  out  of  his.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  me  any,  even  in  my 
direst  need.  He  always  retiuired  it  for  some  special 
purpose :  for  some  luxurious  bit  of  selftgratification.  Fi¬ 
nally,  I  had  a  suspicion,  which  I  was  almost  ashamed  to 
own,  that  George’s  advice  was  not  entirely  disinterested. 
If  I  had  a  quarrel  with  my  uncle,  who  but  George  would 
profit  by  it,  in  the  sole  and  undivided  inheritance  of  our 
uncle’s  property  ? 

When  but  a  year  and  a  half  of  my  probation  had  passed, 
and  while  I  was  away  at  Gulstone,  my  uncle  died.  His  end 
appeared  to  have  been  peaceful,  for  he  was  found  lying 
seemingly  asleep  in  his  lied.  I  need  hardly  say  I  returned 
at  once  to  find  George  had  promptly  installed  himself  as 
master  of  Gillandale.  I  acquiesced,  though  it  seemed  to 
me  a  somewhat  too  ready  assumption  of  authority. 

When,  after  the  funeral,  we  came  to  examine  the  will, 
we  found  our  uncle’s  eccentricity  fully  displayed.  Indeed, 
its  provisions  were  so  very  strange  that  I  was  advised  by 
more  than  one  solicitor  to  contest  it.  But  that  was  far 
from  my  wish  or  intention,  although  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  my  uncle  had  practically  broken  his  word  with  me. 
His  will  handed  over  every  tlung  to  George ;  leaving  him, 
with  regard  to  my  share  under  the  will,  the  option  between 
giving  me  an  estate  some  miles  from  Gillandale,  worth 
about  five  or  six  hundred  a  year,  and  presenting  me  with 
my  uncle’s  tall  copy  of  “  Terence.” 

George  laughed  neartily  at  this  clause  when  it  was  read, 
and  cried  out  that  of  course  I  should  have  the  “  Terence ;  ” 
I  had  always  preferred  the  classics  to  mathematics,  and  he 
was  sure  Ijncfe  Geoffrey  meant  it  specially  for  me,  for  he 
had  had  it  rebound  not  a  y'ear  before  his  death. 
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But  George  did  not  laugh  so  loudly  when  the  lawyer 
rsme  to  the  Anal  clause  in  the  will,  which  provided  that  in 
the  case  of  George’s  marrying  any  one  of  tne  name  of  Pe¬ 
nelope  he  was  to  forfeit  the  property,  which  would  then  pass 
over  to  me. 

George  rowed  that  if  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  about 
the  “  Terence  ”  before,  he  had  now,  for  he  was  sure  I  had 
betrayed  his  secret  to  my  uncle.  I  disdained  to  reply,  for 
to  avow  ray  innocence  might  look  like  an  attempt  to  induce 
him  to  change  his  mind  about  the  tall  copy  of  “  Terence.” 
But  1  learned  before  I  left  the  house  that  the  steward  of 
the  yacht,  who  was  a  confidential  servant  of  my  uncle’s, 
had  told  him  all  about  our  doings  at  Gulstone. 

I  did  not  stay  at  Gillandale  a  moment  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  pack  up  my  clothes  and  other  belongings.  I 
had  my  last  quarter’s  allowance  untouched,  for  I  had  been 
away  when  it  fell  due,  and  my  uncle  had  given  it  to  old 
Mrs.  Mardew,  the  housekeeper,  to  take  care  of  for  me. 

It  was  not  a  large  sum,  but  it  was  enough  to  exist  on  for 
a  while,  until  I  could- look  about  me  and  find  some  employ¬ 
ment. 

I  had  half  determined  not  to  accept  the  “  Terence,”  but 
on  second  thoughts  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  it  as  a  me¬ 
mento  of  Uncle  Geoffrey,  whom  I  could  not  help  loving  in 
despite  of  his  injustice  to  me.  So  1  put  it  at  the  bottom  of 
my  box,  and  turned  my  back,  as  1  thought,  for  the  last 
time  on  the  place  that  for  so  many  years  had  been  my 
home. 

You  will  very  likely  be  able  to  guess  whither  I  bent  my 
steps.  One  place  was  as  good  as  another  to  meditate  on 
my  fortunes  in,  but  at  Gulstone  I  should  at  least  find  conso¬ 
lation  and  sympathy ;  and  accordingly  to  Gulstone  I  bent 
my  steps.  It  was  the  height  of  the  season,  I  found,  and 
lodgings  were  scarce  and  dear ;  but  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  clean  and  comfortable  room  in  the  cottage  of  a' 
coastguard,  situated  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town. 

Alas  I  as  might  have  been  expected,  I  forgot  in  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  present  the  necessity  of  planning  for  the  future. 
Days  and  weeks  sped  away,  and  were  spent  in  wandering 
and  waiting  to  catch  a  passing  glimpse  or  —  oh,  happiness  I 
—  a  short  interview  with  Lucy. 

In  the  meantime,  a  terrible  storm  had  burst  on  the  Pows- 
by  family.  George  wrote  to  Penelope,  and  told  her  about 
the  final  clause  of  the  will.  It  would  be  useless,  he  urged, 
to  prolong  their  engagement.  To  marry  her  he  must  sacri¬ 
fice  the  property,  and  he  felt  sure  she  would  not  wish  to 
wed  a  begg.ar.  When  Penelope  showed  the  letter  to  Lucy, 
she  at  once  declared  that  I  should  never  dream  of  taking 
advantage  of  such  a  clause  to  deprive  George  of  the  e^ 
tates;  but  Penelope  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  she 
pointed  out,  that,  considering  the  shabby  waiy  in  which 
George  had  behaved  to  me,  I  should  be  justified  in  taking 
any  steps  to  avenge  myself.  Human  beings  were  fallible 
and  uncertain,  she  said  ;  and,  though  I  might  promise  not 
to  do  so,  when  the  marriage  had  actually  taken  place,  the 
temptation  might  be  too  strong. 

Old  Powsby  was  simply  furious.  Without  waiting  to 
consult  his  daughter,  he  at  once  instructed  his  solicitors  to 
commence  an  action  for  breach  of  promise. 

This  startled  George,  and  brought  him  round  in  the 
vacht,  to  try  and  compromise  matters.  It  was  some  time 
before  old  Powsby  would  consent  to  see  him,  and  then  only 
at  Ae  urgent  entreaty  of  Penelope,  who  was  anxious  to 
avoid  the  publicity  of  an  action  at  law. 

By  this  time  the  contents  of  my  purse  had  reached  a  point 
of  tenuity,  which  woke  me  from  my  dreaming.  I  must  be 
•tirring  if  I  would  not  starve.  I  told  Lucy,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  the  conversation  I  said,  half-jestingly,  that  at  any 
fate  before  I  starved  I  could  sell  that  tall  copy  of  Terence  1 
Lucy  laughingly  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  interesting 
Volume,  so  I  promised  to  bring  it  over  the  next  day.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  leaving  my  lodging  the  following  morning, 

1  Mt  the  parchment-bound  book  under  my  arm,  and,  as  the 
tide  was  going  out,  descended  the  cliff,  intending  to  walk 
along  the  sands. 

It  was  a  nice  fresh  morning,  and  I  strolled  along  gently, 
ocping  close  to  the  tide-line,  turning  over  with  my  stick 


the  odds  and  ends  which  the  waves  left  behind  them,  and 
sending  the  sand-hoppers  flying  before  me  in  clouds. 

All  at  once  I  heard  a  cry  that  did  not  seem  to  be  the  call 
of  a  sea-bird.  I  looked  round,  and  a  little  farther  up  the 
beach  I  saw  a  heap  of  clothes  lying.  I  at  once  saw  the 
situation.  Somebody  had  been  tempted  to  bathe  by  the 
fineness  of  the  day  and  the  seclusion  of  the  little  bay.  I 
had  been  warned  of  the  danger  of  so  doing  by  my  coast¬ 
guard  landlord  only  two  days  before.  A  strong  current 
swept  into  the  bay,  and  out  round  Magog’s  Nose,  a  point  a 
mile  south  of  the  bay ;  and  even  the  best  swimmers,  if 
caught  in  this  current,  would  have  enough  to  do  to  save 
themselves.  All  this  flashed  across  my  mind  in  an  instant, 
while  I  was  gazing  out  seaward.  As  the  cry  came  again, 
more  feebly,  T  strained  my  sight  in  the  direction  whence  it 
seemed  to  proceed,  and  could  discern  a  figure  floating  out 
to  sea.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  I  kicked  off  my 
boots,  flung  off  coat  and  waistcoat,  and,  throwing  the  tall 
copy  on  the  top  of  them,  rushed  into  the  water.  The  shore 
shelved  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  swept 
off  my  feet  by  the  current,  and  began  to  strike  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  bather.  1  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and 
had  only  light  flannels  on,  so  my  clothes  did  not  much  im¬ 
pede  my  progress. 

As  I  rushed  into  the  water  I  had  given  a  long,  loud  shout, 
and  it  seemed  to  encourage  the  drowning  man,  tor  his  cries 
seemed  stronger.  I  felt  that  if  the  current  was  no  fiercer, 
and  he  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  obey  my  directions, 
I  could  save  him. 

Imagine  my  surprise  on  nearing  him  to  see  that  it  was 
George  I  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  felt  nothing  but  sur¬ 
prise,  —  not  for  one  second  did  I  feel  any  hesitation.  I 
called  to  him  to  lie  on  his  back,  —  I  knew  he  was  no  swim¬ 
mer,  but  could  float,  which  is  easy  enough  in  salt  water. 
Then  I  swam  up  to  him  and  began  to  push  him  before  me 
towards  shore. 

The  task  proved  more  difficult  than  I  had  calculated.  I 
could  make  little  headway  across  the  current,  and  our  only 
hope  of  safety  lay  in  working  diagonally  nearer  and  nearer 
shore  as  it  carried  us  to  the  Nose.  If  we  were  once  borne 
beyond  that  we  were  lost,  for  the  open  sea  lay  before  us. 
At  length  by  slow  degrees  I  edged  him  closer  and  closer  to 
land,  and  felt  the  force  of  the  current  diminish.  Finally 
we  got  into  comparatively  still  water  under  the  lee  of  the 
point,  and  I  managed  to  get  George  on  shore.  He  fainted 
away  as  soon  as  we  reached  dry  land,  and  as  I  stooped  over 
him  to  try  and  bring  him  to,  a  sudden  giddiness  seized  me, 
a  black  cloud  came  before  my  eyes,  and  I  sank  insen¬ 
sible  by  his  side.  I  don’t  know  how  long  we  lay  in  this 
state  ;  but  I  awoke  at  last  to  find  a  couple  of  coastguards- 
men  rubbing  our  hands  and  feet,  and  endeavoring  to  restore 
animation  by  the  best  means  in  their  power.  As  soon  as 
we  were  a  little  better,  one  of  them  ran  up  to  tlie  station  to 
bring  us  dry  clothes  and  a  little  rum.  In  about  an  hour’s 
time  we  were  able  to  get  up  the  cliff,  and  were  driven  home 
in  a  cart  that  these  g(^  fellows  had  borrowed  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer. 

We  were  both  of  us  too  exhausted  to  talk  much :  but 
George  pressed  my  hand  when  I  got  out  of  our  conveyance 
at  my  lodging,  leaving  him  to  go  on  to  the  hotel  at  which 
he  stayed  when  on  shore. 

Neither  of  us  left  his  bed  for  a  couple  of  days.  As  soon 
as  I  got  home  I  had  sent  down  to  the  beach  to  recover  my 
clothes  and  book,  but  1  was  too  late.  The  tide  had  turned, 
and  they  were  carried  off ;  and  George’s  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  the  same  fate,  for  the  waves  were  already  be¬ 
sprinkling  them  with  spray  when  my  messenger  reached 
the  place. 

My  coastguardsman  passed  the  word  to  his  mates,  our 
rescuers,  at  the  Nose,  where  he  said  the  things  were 
pretty  certain  to  be  washed  ashore.  On  the  second  day 
nis  prediction  proved  true,  the  coat,  waistcoat,  and  book 
having  been  picked  up  along  the  sands.  The  boots  were 
irretrievably  gone,  and  I  need  hardly  say  the  contents  of 
my  waistcoat  pockets  had  been  tumbled  out.  As  for  the 
book,  it  was  in  a  most  dilapidated  state.  Its  covers  were 
warped,  and  in  several  places  the  parchment  had  become 
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detached  from  the  millboard.  When  I  met  Lucy  the  next 
day  I  showed  it  her  with  the  rueful  remark  that  its  value 
was  considerably  diminished.  She  examined  it  with  the 
truly  feminine  desire  of  teeing  if  it  could  not  be  repaired. 
Suddenly  she  gave  a  cr^  of  surprise,  and  drew  out  a  folded 
parchment  from  the  inside  of  the  cover. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was  a  codicil  to  my  uncle’s 
will  I  It  revoked  all  the  previous  dispositions  and  settled 
every  thing  on  me.  A  further  examination  of  the  cover 
brought  to  light  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  with  an  open 
memorandum  enclosed  for  George. 

The  letter  to  me  said  that  if  I  took  care  of  the  book  he 
had  little  doubt  I  should  some  time  or  other  discover  its 
contents.  If  I  sold  it  I  should  lose  —  and  deserve  to  lose — 
all.  To  George,  my  uncle’s  note  pointed  out  that  if  he  had 
given  me  the  estate  instead  of  the  book,  the  codicil  would 
have  remained  undiscovered  on  the  shelves  at  Gillandale ; 
“  for,”  wrote  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm, 
“  you  are  not  likely  to  care  for  the  comedies  of  Terence 
while  you  have  a  bank-book  to  study.” 

As  we  had  finished  reading,  Gieorge  came  up.  He  began 
to  express  his  remorse  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  treated 
me,  when  I  put  the  codicil  and  the  letters  into  his  hands. 
He  turned  pale  and  sank  on  the  seat.  “  It  serves  me 
right  1  ”  said  he,  “  it  deprives  me  of  the  power  of  doing 
what  I  wished.  —  making  you  some  reparation  for  the 
wrong  I  did  you  1  ” 

“  Not  another  word,  George,”  said  I,  taking  his  hand ; 
“  we’ll  divide  it  equally  between  us.”  And  so  we  did  ;  and 
George  married  Penelope,  and  I  married  Lucy,  and  we  are 
as  happy  as  the  days  are  long ;  for  George  has  been  a  differ¬ 
ent  man  since  the  day  when  we  were  so  nearly  drowned  off 
Magog’s  Nose. 
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“  Can  you  tell  me  where  Mrs.  Hardy  lives  ?  ” 

The  speaker  was  a  lady,  tall  and  slight,  with  a  figure 
that  was  shown  to  great  advantage  by  a  simple,  flowing, 
black  serge  dress,  neither  too  short  nor  too  long,  and  a 
dark-gray  waterproof  cloak,  which  hung  in  graceful  folds 
about  her.  She  wore  a  small  black  hat,  and  black  gauze 
veil  thrown  back.  A  neat  tie  of  blue  ribbon  round  her 
throat  showed  that  she  was  not  in  mourning,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  self-dependence,  a  quiet,  placid  look,  that  almost 
told  what  she  was,  —  a  district  visitor. 

The  man  she  addressed  was  a  wagoner,  who  forthwith 
jumped  down  from  his  perilous  seat  on  the  shafts,  pulled 
up  his  horses  with  a  jerk,  and  with  such  politeness  as  might 
be  expected  from  him,  answered  his  interrogator  with  these 
words :  — 

“  What  d’ye  say  ?  ’’ 

“  Can  you  tell  me  where  Mrs.  Hardy  lives  ?  ”  the  lady 
repeated ;  and  this  time  she  tapped  her  foot  with  her  um¬ 
brella  a  little  impatiently. 

“  ’Ardy,”  echoed  the  man  leaning  on  his  whip  with  one 
hand,  and  scratching  his  head  witn  the  other,  by  way  of 
assisting  his  memory,  “  ’Ardy  ;  widow  woman  —  longish 
fam’lv  ?  ” 

“  iJo,”  replied  Miss  Forrester,  “  I  know  she  is  not  a 
widow  ;  she  it  ill ;  she  has  been  hurt  by  Farmer  Johnson’s 
cow.” 

“  Oh  I  her,”  and  the  man  erinned ;  “  Bill  'Ardy’s 
wife ;  it  must  have  been  a  brave  beast  as  ’ud  meddle  wi’ 
she ;  ha,  ha,  ha  1  ”  and  still  chuckling,  he  pointed  down  the 
lane.  “  She  do  live  in  that  there  cot,  the  red  ’un ;  and 
fine  mischief  do  go  on  there,  I  count ;  ”  then  reseating  him¬ 
self,  he  cracked  his  whip  and  went  on  his  way. 

Miss  Forrester  was  almost  sorry  she  asked  the  question. 
She  had  rather  rejoiced  that  suffering  gave  her  an  excuse 
for  a  first  visit ;  for  however  much  it  may  be  a  duty,  it  is 
not  always  agreeable  to  knock  promiscuously  at  strangers’ 
doors,  when  not  by  any  means  sure  of  a  welcome. 

It  was  early  in  November,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after 
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noon,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  a  pleasant  time  to  be  out ;  some  rain  had 
fallen,  and  the  clouds  were  chasing  each  other  quickly 
through  the  sky,  driven  by  a  soft  south  wind ;  and  she  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  mastiff  of  the  Pyrenean  breed. 

“  I  did  fly  very  well,  but  I  lighted  bad,”  was  the  graphic 
account  given  by  Mrs.  Hardy  of  the  accident,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  by  her  visitor ;  “  and  t’ain’t  very  often  as  I  do  go  out 
nowhere,  with  all  these  terrifyin’  cliildem.  Give  out,  An¬ 
nie,  coming  so  close  to  the  lady,  and  she  a  stranger. 
The  dog’ll  bite  ye,  sure  I  ” 

“  No,  he  won’t,  Mrs.  Hardy ;  ”  and  Miss  Forrester  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  huge  heatl. 

“  I  do  tike  to  see  people  as  is  fond  of  dumb  critturs,”  re¬ 
marked  the  invalid,  in  a  querulous  tone  ;  “  some  can’t  seem 
to  starve  and  ill-use  ’em  ;  but  my  husband  can.  Now,  that 
there  cat,  —  and  she  pointed  to  a  thin,  wizened  creature 
that  was  crouching  under  the  deck,  with  eyes  all  pupil, 
staring  at  the  dog,  —  “  he’ll  turn  ’im  out,  bless  ye  I  ” 

“  Hush,  mother  1  ”  interrupted  a  tall,  stout,  surly-looking 
girl,  with  red  hair,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent 
“  Father  don’t  starve  and  ill-use  the  cat  no  more  than  you 
do  beat  and  starve  me,  when  ye’ve  got  a  mind.” 

“  I  can’t  give  ye  what  I  ’aven’t  got,  and  I’d  as  soon  ye 
were  out  of  this,  earnin’  ye’re  own  bread,  as  idling  here, 
and  soonder.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  bide  at  home,”  retorted  the  girl,  sulk¬ 
ily  ;  “  and  ’tis  alius  father  this,  and  father  t’other,  when  we 
shouldn’t  have  nothin’  to  eat  some  days  if  ’tweren’t  for  he.” 

“  If  ye  could  find  a  place  for  our  Jenny,  ma’am,  I  should 
be  glad,”  said  the  woman,  taking  no  notice  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  words.  “  She’s  just  about  a  good  ’un  to  work,  if  she’ll 
keep  a  civil  tongue  in  her  head :  where  she  do  get  her  sarce 
from  I  don’t  know,  nor  where  she  do  lam  it.” 

Miss  Forrester  smiled.  She  promised  to  do  her  best,  but 
she  thought  she  could  give  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  from 
whom  it  was  inherited ;  and  quite  agreed  in  the  mother’s 
opinion  that  the  girl  would  be  better  away. 

She  had  scaredy  left  the  cottage  after  paying  her  visit, 
when  she  encountered  a  big,  burly  man  like  a  “  navvy ;  ” 
he  had  a  scowling,  dogged  expression  of  face,  small,  ferret- 
like  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  whiskers  and  beard  all  in  one  of 
coarse  reddish  brown.  He  was  in  a  dirty  working  dress, 
and  had  a  black-and-white  tic,  loosely  knotted  about  a 
thick,  muscular  throat.  Miss  Forrester  was  half  inclined 
to  turn  back ;  even  the  trusty,  well-schooled  “  Lion  ”  gave 
a  low  growl,  and  bristled  up. 

The  man  stopped,  and  looking  at  the  dog,  remarked, 
“  A  rum  customer,  that,  to  come  across  of  a  dark  night.” 

*'  Yes,”  replied  his  mistress,  timidly,  and  the  thought 
crossed  her  mind,  “  You’re  another ;  ”  but  she  nerved  he^ 
self  to  the  interview,  and  substituted,  “What  is  your 
name  ? ” 

“  Bill  Hardy,  if  ye  do  want  to  know,”  was  the  reply;  and 
the  man  stalked  on  towards  his  home. 

His  first  act  on  entering  the  house  was,  not  to  inquire 
after  his  sick  wife,  who  was  huddled  up  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  with  her  leg  on  a  rickety  chair,  by  way  of  a  sofa, 
but  to  walk  up  the  crazy  stair-case  to  his  own  bed-room, 
which  was  a  low,  dilapidated-looking  apartment,  with  light 
peeping  in  through  sundry  crevices  where  it  should  not,  and 
in  which  were  three  wooden  bedsteads.  Raising  the  mat¬ 
tress  upon  one  of  these,  be  drew  forth  a  large  and  somewhat 
tattered  net.  “  Mother !  ”  he  shouted. 

“  I  can’t  come  up  the  stairs,  I  tell  ye,”  was  the  answer  to 
the  summons  from  below  ;  “  the  pain  do  go  right  d’roo  my 
leg  if  I  do  move’un,  and  I  ain’t  a-coming.” 

Upon  which  a  heavy,  blundering  step  descended  the 
stairs,  and  throwing  the  net  down,  the  man  exclaimed,  “  If 
that  lazy  wench,  Jenny,  don’t  mend  they  holes  afore  mid¬ 
night,  it  will  be  the  wus  for  her ;  ”  and  the  speech  waa 
flavored  with  an  oath. 

“  Father,  take  I  up,”  pleaded  a  little  piping  voice,  while 
two  fat,  dimpled  arms  clasped  the  man’s  leg ;  “  give  I  kiss. 

The  father  looked  down  into  the  little  chubby,  and  not 
over-clean  face,  with  its  innocent  blue  eyes  and  rose-bud 
mouth,  and  softened.  He  lilted  the  little  three-year-old  in 
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his  arms,  kissed  the  warm  cheek  that  hid  itself  in  his  neck, 
jnd  the  ferocious,  hardened  look  on  his  face  melted  away. 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  door  disturbed  Bill  Hardy  in 
his  parental  demonstrations,  and  hastily  putting  down  the 
I  child,  he  admitted  a  short,  thick-set,  jorial-looking  man, 

!  who,  in  his  own  rough  way,  courteously  acknowledged  the 
wife’s  presence ;  and  then  a  whispered  conversation  of  some 
duration  took  place  between  the  two  men ;  they  were  evi- 
dentlv  making  some  appointment. 

“'rtie  moon  won’t  be  up  afore,”  said  the  new-comer, 
raising  the  latch  as  he  spoke. 

“  All  right,”  replied  Ilardy ;  “  but  stop  and  have  a  bit  of 
supper,  Jem.” 

“  Not  to-night,  thank  ye ;  the  missus  and  the  young  'uns 
is  looking  out  at  home  ;  ”  and  he  took  his  departure. 

« We’ll  have  a  better  supper  nor  tbis  to-morrow  night, 

E'  !  the  pigs,”  said  Hardy,  taking  his  place  at  the  frugal 

A  large  dish  of  potatoes  smoked  in  the  centre,  cooked 
as  only  cottagers  can  cook  them,  and  from  which  emanated 
in  some  mysterious  way  a  strong  savor  of  onions. 

“  Tliis  ain’t  much  for  a  man  to  come  home  to,  after  a 
I  hard  day’s  work  —  nothin’  but  taters  ;  we’ll  better  this,  to¬ 
morrow,  mother,  or  my  name  ain’t  Bill.” 

I  “  Take  care  what  ye’re  at,”  answered  his  wife,  testily ; 
S  “ye’ll  get  catched  some  of  these  days.” 

“  Not  without  a  fight  for  it,  ye  may  take  ye’re  oath  of 
that.” 

“  The  new  visitor  do  want  these  here  childem  to  go  to 
school,”  said  Mrs.  Hanly,  wisely  changing  the  subject.  - 
“  Then  the  ‘  visitor  ’  had  better  pay  for  ’em,  and  find  the 
clothes  to  send  ’em  in ;  I  ain’t  a  going  to.  What’s  the 
good  of  larning  ?  Jack  do  make  a  few  pence  bird-keep¬ 
ing,  and  Molly’s  got  enough  to  do  to  look  after  this  ’ere 
chap ;  ”  and  the  softer  look  crossed  the  father’s  face  once 
more,  as  he  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  the  curly  golden  head 
—a  hand  that  would  be  raised  to-morrow,  should  opportu¬ 
nity  offer,  for  the  commission  of  any  deed  of  daring,  or  of 
crime.  “  So  don’t  let’s  hear  no  more  about  schooling ; 
tliere’s  too  many  on  ’em  to  do  nothing ;  and  don’t  let  that 
there  spy  of  the  parson’s  be  hanging  about  here,  prying 
her  nose  into  what  don’t  consarn  her.” 

Then,  supper  being  finished,  he  got  up  from  his  chair, 
(wore  lustily  at  a  stool  which  crossed  his  passage  to  the 
door,  and  went  out,  to  spend  at  the  public-house  a  good 
portion  of  the  time  which  must  yet  intervene  before  he 
could  commence  his  poaching  pursuits. 

Bill  Hardy  was  always  welcome  at  these  nightly  assem¬ 
blies,  where  the  affairs  of  the  parish  and  the  neighborhood 
were  discussed  quite  as  hotly  as  educated  men  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  His  indomitable  daring  and  courage 
made  him  an  object  of  admiration,  added  to  which  he  had 
worked  for  many  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and 
had  seen  the  world.  Ill-natured  rumor  hinted  that  he  had 
travelled  a  great  deal  farther  than  that  at  her  Majesty’s 
expense. 

More  than  a  month  had  passed  away.  It  was  the  depth 
of  winter. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Sefton  lay 
wrapped  in  peaceful  slumber ;  but  at  one  cottage  there  was 
a  solitary  watcher. 

It  was  at  Bill  Hardy’s.  'The  children  had  been  in  their 
beds  long  ago ;  a  few  melancholy  embers  of  the  fire  were 
still  lingering  in  the  ill-kept  grate.  Mrs.  Hardy’s  chair 
was  vacant ;  ay,  and  her  bed  too,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
She  was  in  the  churchyard,  sleeping  sounder  than  her  little 
ones,  even  with  the  clanging  of  the  bells  eo  close  to  her. 

Jenny,  her  representative  in  the  home  now,  had  been 
•tanding  at  the  half-open  door,  on  tip-toe,  with  her  fingers 
to  her  lips,  listening. 

She  could  just  distinguish,  in  the  far  distance,  the  well- 
known  step  had  been  waiting  for.  It  was  coming  so 
•^iftly:  what  could  have  happened?  Her  heart  beat 
kigh,  and  then  stood  still  witn  terror,  as  her  father,  his 
^  haggard  in  the  moonlight,  came  up  the  garden  with 
r^id  stride,  and  pushed  by  her  roughly. 


“  Money,  Jenny  !  all  you  have,  girl !  I’m  off  to  Lunnon ; 
the  beaks’ll  be  after  me  afore  morning  I  ” 

Tlie  girl  was  equal  to  the  occasion  :  with  trembling 
hands,  yet  without  a  question  or  a  moment’s  delay,  she 
took  something  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  dirty  newspaper  from  a 
tea-caddy,  the  receptacle  for  all  treasures,  and  put  it  into  his 
hand.  “  'That’s  all,  father,”  she  said. 

Hardy  snatched  it  eagerly,  and  turned  to  depart;  but, 
by  an  impulse  stronger  than  even  personal  safety,  he  ran 
up  stairs,  snatched  his  youngest  ^y  in  his  rough  arms, 
and,  with  a  heavy  sob,  kissed  and  blessed  bim,  and  laid 
him  softly  down  again.  Then,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
muttering  a  curse  at  his  unlucky  fate,  he  threw  the  money 
upon  the  coverlid,  and  was  down  stairs  again.  “  I  couldn’t 
take  the  last  mouthful  of  bread  from  the  young  ’un,”  he 
said  ;  “  take  care  of  him,  Jenny  ;  ”  and  then  he  was  gone. 

The  affrighted  girl  sank  upon  the  floor,  and,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands  as  she  leaned  against  the  comfortless 
wooden  chair,  sobbed  aloud.  Perhaps  he  would  come 
back,  she  thought,  and  face  it.  She  imagined  she  under¬ 
stood  it  all.  He  had  been  caught  poaching,  and  he  was  in 
danger,  so  had  fled.  She  would  fain  have  followed  him, 
for  with  all  the  devotion  of  her  untrained  heart  she  loved 
the  bad,  hard  man,  hard  to  all  save  one ;  but  she  did  not 
dare.  He  might  come  back ;  she  would  wait  and  watch. 
But  she  was  young,  had  worked  hard  all  day,  and  nature 
asserted  itself.  ^Vhen  two  policemen,  at  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  lifted  the  latch  of  the  cottage-door,  Jenny  was  sleeping 
soundly. 

The  footsteps  aroused  her,  and  she  was  on  her  feet  in  a 
second,  with  the  recollection  of  all  that  had  happened 
clear  before  her. 

“  Where’s  your  father  ?  ”  said  the  foremost  of  the  two 
men,  peremptorily. 

“  Gone  to  work,”  replied  the  girl,  stoutly. 

“No,  no,  my  lass,  none  of  that;  we’ve  been  a -looking 
for  him  afore  we  came  here ;  he’s  hiding  somewhere,  but 
I’ll  lay  a  guinea  we’ll  unearth  him.” 

“  So  you  may,  and  welcome,”  retorted  the  girl  saucily ; 
“  ye  may  take  every  inch  of  him  as  ye’ll  find  here.” 

The  two  men  then  proceeded  to  search  the  house  and  its 
surroundings ;  one  going  to  the  bedrooms,  whilst  the  other 
examined  every  corner  and  cupboard  below,  as  though  he 
expected  to  find  a  mouse  rather  than  a  man  concealed  in 
them. 

Jenny  Hardy  stood  where  they  had  left  her,  never  mov¬ 
ing,  until  a  terrified  scream  from  the  children  up  stairs, 
recalled  her  to  herself.  Then,  like  a  tigress,  she  was 
bounding  to  the  rescue ;  but  tbe  policeman  who  was  de¬ 
scending  took  her  coaxingly  by  the  arm,  and  led  her  down 
again.  “  Come,  now,”  he  said,  “  don’t  be  frightened,  my 
dear;  tell  us  where  he’s  off  to;  we  ain’t  going  to  hurt 
him.” 

“  Ain’t  ye,  though  ?  ”  laughed  the  girl,  incredulously. 
'Then  suddenly  she  clasped  her  hands  together  tightly,  and 
looking  eagerly  in  the  speaker’s  face,  whispered,  “  What 
d’ye  want  with  him  ?  What  ill  has  he  done  ?  ” 

The  policeman  bent  his  head  closer  to  her,  and  lowered 
his  voice  a  little,  as  he  pronounced  the  one  word,  “  Murder.” 

Afterwards,  when  Jenny  went  up  stairs,  heavily,  for 
years  seemed  to  have  passeil  over  her  in  those  few  minutes, 
she  found  Joe,  the  father’s  darling,  sobbing  and  shiver¬ 
ing,  stripped  of  the  little  ragged  night-shirt  she  had  put  on 
him  the  night  before ;  and  on  tbe  pillow  where  the  curly 
head  had  rested  was  a  stain  that  made  her  shudder. 

n. 

It  was  one  of  the  visiting  days  at  St.  'Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London.  About  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  fatal  night, 
when,  in  a  desperate  poaching  affray.  Sir  Michael  Forres¬ 
ter’s  keeper  had  been  brutally  murdered.  Two  of  the  gang 
had  been  apprehended  and  imprisoneil ;  but,  from  evidence 

iven  by  the  under-keeper,  it  was  decided  that  the  cruel 

eath-blows,  inflicted  with  the  but-end  of  a  gun,  were  dealt 
by  the  ring-leader.  Bill  Hardy ;  but  hitherto  idl  efforts  to 
capture  him  had  proved  unavailing. 
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Now,  afler  the  lapse  of  two  years,  the  untiring  detectives 
were  on  his  track. 

Some  few  weeks  since,  a  robbery  was  committed  in  a 
house  at  Westminster,  and  suspicion  rested  upon  a  man 
who  was  mysteriously  found  lying  in  the  street,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  with  his  thigh  fractured  and  his  head  a  good 
deal  cut.  He  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  the  roof  of 
a  house ;  and,  on  being  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  either 
could  not  or  would  not  give  any  account  of  himself,  and 
refused  to  give  his  name  lor  a  considerable  time.  For  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  he  was  safe ;  but  the  police  kept  a 
watch. 

For  a  week  or  two,  no  one  came.  Then  a  young  girl 
made  her  appearance,  asked  for  “  John  Smith,”  and  each 
visiting  day  never  failed  to  come. 

At  this  particular  juncture,  information  was  conveyed  to 
the  detective  in  London,  by  the  police  at  Sefton,  that  Jane 
Hardy  was  missing  from  her  home ;  and  further,  that  she 
had  gone  away  suddenly,  telling  no  one  where  she  was 
going,  but  giving  a  few  shillings  to  a  neighbor,  to  look  after 
ue  children  during  her  absence. 

On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  she  had  walked  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  taken  a  ticket  to  London. 

Once  more  the  detective  warms  to  his  work.  Now  he 
will  find  out  if  Jane  Hardy,  and  the  girl  who  visits  the  sup¬ 
posed  burglar,  are  identical. 

At  three  o’clock  on  a  certain  Thursday  afternoon  in 
February,  the  passage  leading  to  the  accident-ward  at  St. 
Thomas’s  was  thronged  with  the  friends  of  the  various 
patients.  A  man  in  plain,  dark  clothes,  who  was  the  first 
to  arrive,  stood  patiently  hy  the  porter,  asking  for  no  one, 
and  not  attempting  to  pass.  He  watched  every  face,  and 
listened  to  every  name,  but  learned  nothing  to  help  him. 
AVben  all  had  gone  in,  he  said  he  was  only  a  general 
visitor,  wishing  to  see  no  one  in  particular,  and  passed  on. 

It  was  not  ^e  first  time  he  had  been  in  the  ward,  and  he 
knew  his  man.  At  first  he  walked  about  carelessly,  linger¬ 
ing  by  those  patients  who  had  no  one  to  see  them ;  but 
fin.illy  he  halted  by  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer  next  to  the 
one  he  was  interested  in,  with  his  back  turned  to  him,  and 
tried  to  listen ;  trieil,  for  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to 
overhear  a  conversation  when  you  may  not  look ;  and  he 
only  gathered  a  word  here  and  there. 

At  last  he  turned  boldly  round,  and  took  a  good  look  at 
the  girl. 

She  did  not  in  any  one  particular  answer  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Jane  Hardy. 

Maybe  she  was  a  messenger  sent  by  one  who  was  afraid 
to  come  herself ;  and,  nothing  daunted,  the  detective  passed 
put  of  the  building,  and  concealeil  himself  behind  a  pillar 
near  the  entrance,  resolved  to  follow  the  girl  wherever  she 
should  go. 

By  and  by  she  came  quickly  out,  looked  nervously  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  then  walked  r^idly  away,  crossed 
Westminster  Bridge,  went  on  by  the  Thames  Embankment 
to  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  took  a  ticket  to  Notting 
Hill.  Her  unknown  follower  did  so  also,  and  got  into  the 
same  carriage.  On  arrival  at  her  destination,  she  walked 
on  again  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  entered  a  public-house. 
The  detective  went  in  also,  watched  her  as  she  walked  into 
the  bar,  asked  for  paper  and  pen  and  ink,  sat  down,  wrote 
a  letter,  walked  out  again,  and,  passing  a  pillar-box,  posted 
it.  By  this  time  the  evening  was  drawing  in. 

The  prl  evidently  knew  that  she  was  watched.  She 
turned  about  hesitatingly,  then  went  hack  to  the  same  pub¬ 
lic-house,  and  engaged  a  bed. 

The  police  officer,  feeling  more  certain  than  ever  that 
this  was  a  new  move  to  elude  detection,  saw  her  go  up  to 
the  room  assigned  to  her,  then,  calling  for  a  glass  of  beer, 
he  took  up  a  position  in  the  bar  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  staircase,  and,  drawing  a  pipe  firom  his  pocket,  smoked 
away  complacently. 

When  toe  hour  came  for  the  house  to  he  closed  for  the 
night,  he  went  out ;  and  now  loitering  about,  now  leaning 
against  some  railings  opposite  the  house,  now  sitting  down 
on  the  door-step,  he  passed  the  time  until  morning. 

About  six  o’clock  his  patience  was  rewarded.  The  same 


figure  re-appeared,  and  walked  away  more  swiftly  than 
ever,  after  the  night’s  repose.  Away,  past  the  neat  little 
villas,  with  their  trim  gardens ;  the  only  break  in  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  stillness  being  the  distant  shriek  of  an  engine,  or  the 
rattle  of  the  milkman’s  can,  or  a  maid  half  asleep  'still 
shaking  her  mat  outside  the  door  of  her  master’s  dwelling. 
“  Where  on  earth  is  she  going  to  ?  ”  thought  the  deteetiv^ 
when  suddenly  she  turned  a  comer,  and,  quick  as  lightning, 
jumped  into  an  open  trap,  and  drove  away. 

“  Done,  by  Jove  1  ”  ejaculated  the  detective,  as  he  stared 
vacantly  after  the  gradually  disappearing  vehicle.  “  She’s 
an  artful  one,  and  no  mistake  I  ” 

Tlien  he  walked  moodily  on,  thinking  over  the  events  of 
the  previous  day.  The  letter  the  girl  had  writ  en  was 
doubtless  to  tell  those  who  were  in  her  secret  that  she  was 
watched,  and  to  plan  the  means  for  her  escape  which  had 
succeeded  so  admirably. 


Tlie  county-town  of  Golderby  is  astir,  revelling  in  one  of 
its  few  gayeties ;  for  the  spring  assizes  are  coming  on,  and 
the  judges  have  just  made  their  triumphal  entry. 

There  are  not  many  cases  on  the  list  this  time,  —  three 
only.  One  of  embezzlement  by  a  banker’s  clerk  ;  another, 
of  wilfully  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house  by  a  woman; 
and  the  third,  the  one  upon  which  all  interest  is  concen¬ 
trated,  the  trial  of  William  Hardy  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Roliert  Kenyon,  gamekeeper. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the 
judges,  the  court  is  crowded.  Policemen  guarding  the 
steps  leading  to  the  doors  have  declared  that  only  jurors 
and  witnesses  are  to  pass ;  but  those  who  are  neither  wedge 
their  way  in,  nevertheless,  and  the  galleries  are  full. 

When  his  lordship  is  seated,  the  usual  formulae  are  gone 
through ;  lawyers  present  little  folded  papers,  which  are 
received  with  the  customary  stereotyped  bow  and  smile. 
The  case  of  embezzlement,  which  comes  first,  is  soon  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

The  incendiary  case  is  also  quickly  despatched ;  the  cul¬ 
prit,  to  the  relief  of  all,  pleads  “  Guilty,”  and  thus  leaves 
only  sentence  to  be  pronounced. 

Then  comes  the  longed-for  moment ;  and  amidst  almost 
breathless  stillness  the  magistrate’s  clerk,  at  a  sign  from 
one  of  the  judges,  reads  out  the  indictment  against  |Wi'- 
liam  Hanly. 

Then  the  stillness  gives  place  to  a  general  commotion,  as 
the  prisoner,  with  a  policeman  on  either  side  of  him,  takes 
his  place  at  the  bar.  All  those  spectators  who  are  seated 
at  the  back  press  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man ;  unfortunate  at  this  dreadful  moment,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  crime. 

Taken  at  last  I 

No  sooner  have  the  doctors  declared  him  able  to  leave 
the  hospital,  than  the  police  pounce  upon  him,  arresting 
him  on  the  charge  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  bunrlary 
at  Westminster ;  and  while  in  custody,  some  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Sefton  are  taken  to  the  prison,  and  each  swears, 
that,  though  he  has  in  many  ways  disguised  himself,  he  is 
none  other  than  Bill  Hardy. 

The  clerk  of  arraigns  addresses  the  prisoner,  telling  him 
that  he  is  accused  of  the  double  crime  of  murder  an<l  bur 
glary,  to  both  of  which  indictments  he  pleads  “  Not  guilty;" 
and  then  the  trial  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Robert  Kenyon 
preceeds. 

The  first  witness  is  the  under-keeper,  who  states  that 
about  half-past  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
December,  he,  in  company  with  the  head  keeper  and  two 
more  watchers,  was  in  the  woods.  They  heard  a  hare 
squeak,  and  on  going  to  the  spot  found  four  men,  all  of 
wbom  were  well  known,  especially  Hardy,  who  was  a  most 
notorious  poacher.  A  violent  struggle  ensued;  witness 
saw  the  deceased  beaten  down  into  the  ditch  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  affray  by  two  men,  of  whom  Hardy  was  one. 
Witness  and  the  watchers  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of 
the  poachers,  and  were  struggling  with  another,  when  wit¬ 
ness  received  a  blow  with  a  heavy  instrument  at  the  bari 
of  his  head,  which  half  stunned  him,  and  he  fell.  He  dis- 
tinctlv  heai^  the  sound  of  blows  in  the  direction  when 


GUILTY,  OR  NOT  ‘GUILTY? 


Kenvon  was  lying,  and  a  voice  which  he  could  swear  was 
William  Hartly’s  sav,  “  I’ve  finished  him.”  When  witness 
recovered  himself,  llardy  and  one  other  had  decamped,  and 
the  other  two  were  captured.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  police 
who  chanced  to  be  at  Sefton  Court,  on  duty  (as  there  was  a 
bill  going  on),  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  assisted  in  carrying 
Kenyon  to  his  home ;  but  he  was  quite  dead,  his  skull  Lav¬ 
ing  been  battered  in  with  the  hut-end  of  a  gun  which  was 
found  in  the  ditch  close  to  him.  Witness  has  not  the  small¬ 
est  doubt  that  William  Hanly  was  the  munlerer. 

On  being  cross-examined  as  to  whether  he  could  swear 
that  he  faw  William  Hardy  strike  the  deceased,  he  says, 
“Ko.” 

AVas  the  gun  with  which  the  wounds  were  inflicted  Har¬ 
dy's?  “No:  it  was  the  keeper’s  own^gun;  the  poachers 
had  no  fire-arms  with  them  that  he  was  aware  of.” 

Can  he  swear  to  William  Hardy’s  voice?  He  says, 
“  Yes.” 

Can  he  assert  upon  his  oath  that  the  words  which  Hardy 
hail  used  were  “  I  have  finished  him,”  or  might  they  have 
been  “  ll'e  have  finished  him,”  or  “  You  have  finished  him  ?  ” 
Witness  cannot  positively  swear. 

Jane  Hardy,  daughter  of  the  prisoner,  is  next  called. 
She  gives  her  evidence  most  unwillingly  and  hesitatingly. 
She  was  asleep,  she  said,  when  her  father  came  in,  and  did 
not  remark  wnat  time  it  was  ;  did  not  remember  that  he 
was  agitated ;  he  frequently  came  in,  and  went  out  again ; 
the  thought  nothing  of  it ;  he  may  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  poaching,  but  not  more  than  many  of  his  neighbors ;  he 
occasionally  brought  in  a  rabbit;  forgot  if  he  went  out 
again  directly  or  not ;  knew  he  went  up  stairs  ;  did  not  see 
him  again  from  that  night  for  two  years,  though  he  fre¬ 
quently  sent  her  money,  sometimes  two  pounds  at  a  time. 

The  prisoner  m:iintain8  all  this  while  the  same  half-sullen 
look  upon  bis  face,  occasionally  smiling  to  himself  as  the 
evidence  fiiils  to  point  to  him  as  the  man  who  actually 
itnick  the  fatal  blows.  He  knows  the  clothes  he  wore  that 
night  cannot  be  prcnluced  against  him.  If  they  could, 
maybe  it  would  go  nard  with  him ;  but  th<y  cannot.  With¬ 
out  proof,  how  can  he  be  found  guilty?  and  he  knows 
now  that  there  is  none.  Tliey  may  imprison  or  even  trans¬ 
port  him  for  the  poaching  business,  or  for  the  burglary ;  but 
they  cannot  take  away  his  life.  They  have  no  proof 

No  proof? 

The  police  constable  who  examined  the  cottage  is  now 
brought  forward,  and  again  there  is  a  commotion  in  court. 
He  is  known  to  be  an  important  witness.  His  evidence  is 
as  follows :  — 

The  cottage-door  was  ajar  when  he  reached  it,  and  the 
girl  was  sleeping  on  the  floor,  dressed,  with  her  head  leaning 
against  a  chair,  as  if  something  unusual  had  occurred.  It 
had  been  snowing  outside,  and  there  were  traces  of  nailed 
boot*  and  snow  upon  the  kitchen  floor,  and  up  the  stairs. 
Witness  had  followed  the  tracks,  hoping  to  discover  that 
the  man  h.ad  concealed  himself  in  the  bedroom  ;  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  liim  beyond  a  small  bed  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  in  which  a  boy  of  about  three  years  old  was  asleep. 
On  holding  a  lighted  candle  to  the  bed,  he  discovered  that 
the  breast  of  the  child’s  nightrdress  was  stained  slightly 
with  blood ;  there  was  a  stain  on  one  shoulder  and  on  one 
ride  of  the  heail,  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  against  something 
that  had  blooil  on  it.  There  was  no  scratch  upon  the  child’s 
Wy  anywhere  from  whence  the  marks  could  have  proceeded. 
Witness  had  quietly  cut  oflF  the  lock  of  hair,  and  also  taken 
possession  of  the  night-dress,  awakening  the  child  in  so  do¬ 
ing.  He  had  naturally  been  excessively  terrified,  and  was, 
moreover,  too  young  to  be  questioned. 

Here  the  nightwlress  and  two  curly  rings  of  flaxen  hair 
sre  produced.  Time  has  in  some  measure  erased  the  stains, 
hu^et  they  are  there. 

No  sooner  are  these  two  things  brought  forward,  than  the 
prisoner  suddenly  stretches  forth  his  hands,  gives  a  ciy 
rather  than  a  groan,  and  exclaims,  — 

“0  God !  who’d  ha’  thought  as  my  boy  'ud  hang  me  1  ” 

Many  present  are  moved  to  tears  at  this  piteous  cry  from 
the  man  whose  condemnation  five  minutes  before  they  have 
t*eii  thirsting  for. 


It  appears,  too,  that  the  incident  gives  a  new  impetus  to 
the  counsel,  fur  never  was  a  prisoner’s  cause  more  eloquently 
pleaded. 

He  represents  to  the  jury  that  the  blood  upon  the  clothes 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  nothing.  It  might  have 
come  there  in  the  struggle,  long  before  the  death-blow  was 
dealt.  In  fact,  the  whole  evidence  of  the  witness  Butler  is 
most  vague.  Could  it  be  easy  positively  to  identity  any 
one  in  the  uncertain  moonlight,  under  cover  of  a  dense 
thicket?  And  as  for  the  evidence  of  the  voice,  could  tliey 
condemn  him  upon  that?  AVhen  a  man  was  stunned,  could 
he  be  certain  of  any  thing  ?  All  this,  and  much  more,  he 
urges  upon  the  jury,  and  then  they  withdraw.  In  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  space  of  time  they  re-enter  the  court,  and 
amidst  the  breathless  excitement  of  all  present,  give  their 
venlict  of  “  Not  guilty.” 

AVilliam  Hardy  is  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  murder;  but 
he  is  found  guilty  on  the  second  charge  of  being  an  accom¬ 
plice  in  the  burglary  that  had  been  committed  at  Westmin¬ 
ster. 

Even  in  this  instance  the  evidence  against  him  fails  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  principal  actor,  and  he  is  sentenced  to 
six  months’  imprisonment  only. 

Now  the  punishment  also  is  over,  and  a  new  Bill  Hardy 
has  returned  to  his  native  village.  Prison  fare  and  prison 
discipline,  after  such  an  accident  as  befell  the  man  previous 
to  his  tri.al,  have  thoroughly  broken  down  the  once  iron 
constitution,  and  a  miserable,  disabled  wreck  crouches  over 
the  same  o’d  cottage  hearth  once  more.  He  will  not  poach 
ai^ain.  for  he  cannot.  He  will  not  quarrel  with  or  swear  at 
his  wife,  for  he  has  none.  He  will  not  in  softer  moments 
lift  the  little  Joe  upon  his  knee,  for  the  boy  has  been  dead 
six  weeks. 

Often,  during  the  two  years  of  exile,  spent  half  in  con¬ 
cealment  and  idleness,  half  in  reckless  sin.  Hardy  was 
recommended  to  go  to  the  colonies  ami  start  in  a  new  life 
unknown.  But  he  could  not  go.  So  long  as  he  could  send 
something  to  Jenny,  he  knew  his  youngest  darling  would 
not  starve. 

Many  days  during  the  weary  hours  of  imprisonment,  he 
almost  felt  he  should  die,  but  for  the  one  thought  of  seeing 
his  boy  once  more,  the  only  creature  on  earth  he  ever 
really  loved. 

The  knowledge  that  he  returned  a  convicted  felon,  with 
the  stain  of  a  grave  suspicion  upwn  him,  did  not  trouble 
him.  He  had  escaped  hanging,  a  fact  which  amply  satis¬ 
fied  his  conscience.  Home  in  his  mind  was  Joe,  and  for 
him  he  would  live. 

But  Joe  had  been  run  over  by  a  wagon,  and  killed  on  the 
spot ;  and  when  Hardy  came  home  that  was  the  news  he 
heard. 

The  clergyman  of  the  parish  visits  him  occasionally,  but 
to  him  he  is  either  sullen  or  actually  rude  ;  so  the  rector  has 
thought  it  wiser  to  leave  him  a  great  deal  to  Mias  Forrester, 
whom  he  will  see  and  talk  to,  becau.se  Jenny  tells  him  that 
she  taught  Joe  his  letters,  and  that  he  loved  her. 

Six  weeks  after  his  return  Bill  Hardy  is  lying  on  his  bed, 
propped  up  with  pillows,  no  longer  strong,  nor  burly,  nor 
ferocious,  but  wasted  almost  to  a  shadow,  and  the  lamp  of 
life  is  burning  low. 

Miss  Forrester  is  sitting  by  the  bedside.  She  has  been 
reading.  Jenny  is  sobbing  in  a  comer,  and  the  children 
are  down  stairs,  very  miserable  indeed,  wishing  they  could 
have  their  dinners,  or  go  out  to  play,  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  feeling  heartily  sorry  that  father  ever  came 
back. 

Hardy  is  whispering  something  to  Miss  Forrester,  and 
suddenly  she  falls  upon  her  knees  beside  him,  and  murmurs 
some  words  inaudible  save  to  the  dying  man. 

Then  he  speaks  louder  than  at  first. 

“  Tain’t  no  use  to  peach  upon  me,  miss,  in  this  world ; 
I’ll  be  at  another  bar  afore  long,  and  the  Judge  as  is  there 
knows," 

Again  she  answers  him  in  a  low,  soothing  voice,  still  upon 
her  knees,  and  he  replies,  — 

“  Ay,  ’tain’t  no  good  to  plead  *  Not  guilty  ’  there.” 
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Then  there  is  gilencc  for  a  few  momenti,  and  when 
Hardy  speaks  a^ain  the  words  are  difficult  of  utterance, 
but  Miss  Forrester  understands. 

"  D’ye  know,  miss,  I  do  think,  and  think,  as  I  lies  here, 
as  there’ll  l>e  a  counsel  a^leadin’  for  me  then,  as  the  Lord’ll 
hear,  and  that’s  Joe  ?  When  1  come  in  that  night  with  the 
blood  upon  me,  and  stood  at  that  there  bed,  with  the  inno¬ 
cent  babby  in  my  arms,  I  wished  I  hadn’t  ha’  done  it. 
Tears  come  to  my  eyes  with  the  wishin’,  and  I  says,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  my  bad  life,  ‘  God  forgive  me  I  ’  and  I  do 
tliink  as  p’raps  Joe  know’d  it,  and’ll  tell  it  up  there,  and 
t’will  do  some’ut  for  me.  And  now  the  trial’s  a-comin’  on 
again,  miss,  and  I  looks  to  Joe  and  you.  The  Lord  knows 
as  I’m  guilty,  but  ye’ll  tell  him  as  I’m  sorry  for’t  —  I’m 
sorry  for’t.” 

Ibey  were  the  last  words  William  Hardy  spoke  on  earth. 


LITERARY  NOOKS. 

I  THINK  it  is  always  an  interesting  point  to  determine 
the  habitat  of  a  great  writer,  to  compare  the  writings  with 
the  surroundings,  to  see  how  the  author  has  reproduced  the 
scenery,  and  how  the  scenery  has  affected  the  writer.  I 
have  even  met  with  distinguished  Germans  who  have  said 
that,  given  the  external  circumstances  that  act  upon  a  man, 
you  may  tell  his  cast  of  mind  ami  character.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  the  German  passion  for  theorizing,  build¬ 
ing  up  an  immense  superstructure  upon  a  slender  basis. 
We  like  to  think  of  our  writers  of  pleasant  fiction  writing 
under  pleasant  circumstances.  So  Dickens  wrote  in  his 
Swiss  chalet,  and  Lord  Lytton  in  the  summer-house  on  the 
margin  of  his  lake.  We  can  very  well  imagine  how 
Thackeray’s  notes  were  made,  if  not  written  out :  in  lodg¬ 
ings,  in  cabs,  in  boanling-houses,  in  his  bedrooms  after 
heavy  dinner  parties,  the  writing-rooms  of  clubs,  and  so  on. 
'The  late  Mr.  Lever,  whose  loss  we  all  sincerely  deplore, 
left  the  track  of  hiS  travels  on  all  his  writings.  As  an 
Irish  major  he  gave  us  rollicking  Irish  stories,  and  when 
he  went  abroad  he  took  his  readers  abroad  with  him.  His 
political  friends  sent  him  to  Spezzia  and  Trieste,  much  as 
Shiel  was  sent  to  Florence,  or  Mr.  Hannay  to  Barcelona. 
'Then  he  gave  us  the  scenery  of  Northern  Italy  and  of  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  So,  too,  Mr.  Trollope  utilized  all 
his  travels  for  the  post-office  in  that  long  series  of  stories, 
which,  on  the  whole,  have  quite  a  cosmopolitan  character. 
Poor  Lever  was  moving  about  London  only  a  few  months 
ago  as  blithe  and  fresh-looking  as  ever;  though  we  now 
know  that  for  him  health  and  happiness  were  both  gone. 
He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  his  doctors  had  told  him  he  was 
hopelessly  diseased.  From  first  to  last  how  bright  and 
boyish  was  his  nature,  and  how  he  loved  to  delineate  boyish 
nature  I  And  what  a  patriotic  nature  was  his ;  from  first 
to  last  trying  to  make  Ireland  understand,  and  to  render 
her  such  service  as  a  novelist  might  render. 

The  public,  doubtless,  take  a  great  interest  in  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson.  A  friend  of  mine  was  once  staying  at  a  country 
inn  where  the  great  man  was  also  putting  up.  As  my 
friend  reclined  in  an  arbor,  he  was  more  surprised  than 
gratified  by  obst'rving  that  various  surreptitious  peeps  were 
taken  of  him  by  the  people  of  the  place,  and  compliments 
were  freely  passed  on  nis  magnificent  brow,  his  intellectual 
eyes,  and  his  wildly  poetic  hair.  My  friend  was  doubtless 
gratified  that  his  personal  qualifications  were  so  liberally 
recognized;  but  the  feeling  must  have  been  modified  on 
learning  that  such  compliments  were  not  intended  for  him 
but  for  the  laureate.  I  have  frequently  “made  tracks” 

.  by  accident  upon  Mr.  Tennyson  in  pretty  scenery,  and  I 
find  that  he  always  likes  retiredness ;  and  he  must  find  it 
hard  to  get.  He  was  driven  Iw  the  tourists  from  his  pretty 
house  near  Freshwater;  and  I  remorsefully  recollect,  that, 
when  I  had  the  Tennysonian  fever  in  my  youth,  I  per¬ 
suaded  the  gardener  to  keep  us  some  of  his  flowers ;  but  at 
the  time  he  was  far  away  in  Portugal.  And  the  public 
follow  him  to  his  new  home,  which  I  will  not  indicate. 
Once  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  second  column  of 
the  Timet  assuring  some  imperfectly-educated  gentleman 
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that  M’or  Isworth  really  did  live  and  die  at  Rydal  Monnt. 
And  of  all  pleasant  nooks,  I  know  of  none  lovelier  than 
that  of  Rydal,  between  the  mountains  and  the  lakes. 
Wordsworth  used  to  wonder  what  would  become  of  Rvdal 
after  his  time;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  sad  thought,  tliat, appai^ 
ently,  to  the  inevitable  advertisement,  all  pretty,  poetic 
retre.its  must  come  at  last.  'There  was  a  study  at  Rydal 
but  Wordsworth  studied  abroad ;  and  on  him,  if  on  anv,  the 
outward  forms  of  Nature  left  a  terrible  impress.  1  remember 
once  forging  a  long  day’s  work  in  walking  from  Keswick  to 
Derwentwater,  over  mountain  and  by  lake,  and  at  last  1 
came,  in  the  solemn  twilight,  to  tliat  exquisite  retreat,  cot- 
ered  with  roses,  jessamine,  and  myrtle,  and  realized  at  last 
what  was  meant  by  the  familiar  expression  of  the  genm 
loci. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  Mr.  Tennyson.  Of  his  seat  in 
Lincolnshire,  with  its  vast  dome  of  illimitable  sky,  he  has 
not  said  much.  Of  the  old  parsonage  he  says,  — 


That  stand  before  my  lather’s  door.” 

*1116  other  day  I  went  to  Clesedon,  to  which  belongs  the 
“  In  Memoriam  ”  scenery.  Clevedon  is  now  a  fashionable 
and  very  pretty  little  watering-place,  on  “  that  broad  water 
of  the  West,”  as  Mr.  Tennyson  calls  the  Bristol  Channel. 
I  am  glad  that  the  modern  watering-places  have  been  bailt 
away  from  the  old  headland  where  the  primitive  village  re¬ 
poses,  little  changed  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Clevedon  has 
an  earlier  literary  association  with  Coleridge,  who  made  his 
first  home  here  with  his  young  wife.  He  loved  and  praised 
and  poetized  that  home,  albeit  it  was  humble  enough.  Uov 
touching  were  his  farewell  lines,  beginning, — 

“  Low  was  our  pretty  cot.  Our  tallest  rose.” 

It  is  now  divided  into  two  Laborers’  cottages.  'That  lake 
trio,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  have  all  their  local 
associations.  Close  to  Coleridge’s  cottage,  is  Clevedon 
Court,  Sir  Arthur  Hallam  Elton’s  place.  Clevedon  is  ce> 
tainlv  rich  in  its  associations  of  Coleridge.  Tennyson,  and 
the  Hallams.  In  the  church  are  those  affecting  series  of 
monuments  to  the  members  of  the  Hallam  family.  First 
comes  Arthur’s  monument ;  and  the  poet  tells  how  the  let¬ 
ters  slowly  glimmer  in  the  moonlight,  of  its  touching  in¬ 
scription  ;  then  another  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  sister ;  then  another  to  a  second  gifted  brother ;  then 
one  to  the  mother ;  and  lastly,  a  few  lines  to  the  elder  Hal¬ 
lam.  The  historian’s  real  epitaph  is  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  eviden^  written  either  by  Dean  Milman  or  Lord 
Macaulay,  'toe  epitaphs  breathe  one  language  of  the  par¬ 
ents’  joy  in  the  possession,  though  so  brief,  of  such  children, 
and  a  sure  trust  in  a  happy  meeting  again.  The  inte> 
ments  were  intramural,  and  the  actual  spots  are  not  indi¬ 
cated.  The  lines,  — 

“  And  from  thy  ashes  shall  \;e  made 
The  violet  of  thy  native  land,” 

lose  their  force,  and  though  the  lines  are  true  in  sense  and 
feeling,  — 

“  The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darkened  heart  that  ceased  to  l>eat.” 

Yet,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  see  the  exact  force  of  the  introdiH^ 
tion  of  the  Wye,  miles  away  on  the  opposite  shore;  yon 
can  hardly  observe  the  outlet  beneath  the  woods-  To  Cleve- 
don,  doubtless,  belongs  the  scenery  of  the  poem  — 

“Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  crags,  O  Sea.” 

'There  is  the  little  bay  retreating  from  the  channel  just  bfr 
low  the  church,  where  the  fisherman’s  boy  sits  and  sinw  is 
his  boat ;  but  “  the  haven  under  the  hill  ”  is  not  so  clear, 
and  I  imagine  that  the  roadstead  below  Penarth  is  indi¬ 
cated,  high  Cardiff. 

Specially  interesting  are  the  spots  where  great  designs 
are  commenced  or  finisheil.  We  recollect  how  Gibbon  de¬ 
signed  his  great  work  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  and 


how  he  took  liis  moonlight  walk  when  he  had  finished  it  in 
his  gapien  at  Lausanne.  I  tried  hard  at  the  Hotel  Gibbon 
to  realire  that  famous  scene ;  but  a  hotel  does  not  easily  re¬ 
call  a  library.  Poor  Gibbon  I  I  think  of  his  melancholy 
i  sentence,  “  Two  causes,  the  failure  of  hope  and  the  abbre- 
riation  of  tears,  always  tinge  with  a  browner  shade  the 
eTenins  of  life.”  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  pictui- 
es(jue  scenes  are  attached  to  famous  moments.  I  know  of 
two  great  motlem  poets  who  were  ever  taking  a  walk  amid 
splendid  scenery.  As  they  gained  the  brow  of  a  hill,  below 
which  an  intermin.ible  prospect  stretched  out,  one  of,  them 
exclaimed,  “  It  was  here,  my  fnend,  that  the  idea  of  my 
pest  poem  first  occurred  to  my  mind.  Where  were  you 
when  the  thought  of  your  epic  was  first  suggested  to  you  ?  ” 
“I  was  under  a  lamp-post,  waiting  for  my  sweetheart,”  was 
the  somewhat  prosaic  reply.  I  imagine  that  many  a  great 
literary  design  has  been  developed  among  the  lamp-posts 
in  the  London  streets.  Tliat  library  of  the  British  Museum 
is  fertile  in  many  memories.  Macaulay  had  a  room  there 
to  study.  He  came  up  one  day,  in  severe  weather,  being  a 
bronchial  subject,  and  met  an  astonished  friend,  who  packed 
him  back  in  a  cab.  He  said  he  had  not  come  from  Holly 
House  in  his  carriage  to  spare  the  coachman  and  horses,  — 
I  lamentable  instance  of  the  tyranny  in  which  men  are  held 
bj  coachmen  and  horses.  But  London  is  truly  haunted 
London  tor  those  who  know  the  shadows.  The  little  Nor¬ 
man  Isle  of  Jersey  has  memories,  —  strangely  parallel  mem¬ 
ories,  —  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries.  Ilere  came  Ed¬ 
ward  Hyde,  Lord  Chancellor,  Chancellor  of  England, 
Chancellor  of  Human  Nature,  in  want,  neglect,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  some  natural  bad  temper,  that  perverted  his  political 
news,  to  write  his  “  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.”  I 
have  examined  his  manuscripts  at  the  Bodleian,  written  in 
a  beautiful  Italian  hand,  and  so  closely  that  one  page  of 
I  manuscript  would  include  many  of  Mr.  Combe’s  type.  Two 
centuries  later,  and  yet  those  days  to  me  always  seem  so 
near,  Victor  Hugo  came  here,  a  literary  exile,  playing  a 
narrower  part  in  politics,  and  a  larger  one  over  tne  imagi¬ 
nation.  Uumas  has  a  natural  affinity,  of  the  widest  kind, 
for  human  nature,  especially  Gallic  nature.  Clarendon  af¬ 
fects  only  its  loftier  types.  He  is  picturesque ;  he  is  even 
t  Dantesque.  Strafford  wears  his  imperial  aspect,  Falkland 
his  melancholy  smile.  We  see  the  frown  on  the  corrugated 
brow  of  the  Protector,  and  his  laughter  on  the  harsh  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  younger  Charles. 

Then  there  are  some  kpots  of  learned  and  religious  re¬ 
treat,  which  have  a  peculiar  charm,  as  in  the  ancient  clois¬ 
ters  and  embowered  shades  of  our  universities.  What 
Oxonian  has  not  lingered  in  the  long  avenue  that  takes  its 
name  from  Addison?  In  the  Broad  Walk  one  chiefly 
thinks  of  Locke,  perhaps  the  greatest  name  that  Oxford 
has  produced,  and  for  centuries  accepted  on  the  Continent 
as  the  only  exponent  of  English  philosophy.  I  suppose  the 
Lime  Avenue  at  Trinity  College,  and  tne  Broad  Walk  at 
Christ  Church,  mij'hb'be  covered  with  the  compositions  ded¬ 
icated  to  them.  lam  fonj^of  that  silent,  pictured  solitude, 
the  library  of  Christ  Church ;  and  there,  I  believe,  the 
present  dean  used  to  go  and  work,  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  at  the  mighty  Lexicon  which  he  was  basing  upon 
Paisow.  I  know  of  another  great  scholar,  who  useef  to  sit 
cheerily  at  his  window,  working  away  at  the  great  Diction¬ 
ary,  which  his  uniyersity  had  engaged  him  to  compile. 
Cambridge,  on  the  whole,  is  much  richer  in  literary  memo¬ 
ries  than  Oxford.  I  loye  especially  to  think  of  the  Lady 
Margaret’s  ancient  foundation  of  Christ’s  College,  with  the 
bowling-green,  the  deep  swimming-pool,  and  Milton’s  mul- 
^rry-tree.  There  the  grave  English  Platonists,  such  as 
Cudworth  and  More,  used  to  walk  and  meditate.  'The  old 
^  is  propped  and  stayed,  and  an  oflfshoot  is  prosperously 
floorislung.  Was  it  under  this  very  tree  that  the  Italian 
hdv  found  Milton  sleeping,  and  gave  him  the  kiss  which  is 
Mid  to  have  haunted  him  ever  after  ?  'The  Scottish  uni¬ 
versities  are  not  equally  fruitful  in  memorials,  for  the  colle- 
giates'  buildings,  as  in  Germany,  were  reserved  for  the 
professors,  and  not  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  mediaeval 
eollege  system.  Yet,  though  Glasgow  University  has 
P**>ed  away  to  a  new  and  finer  site,  one  regrets  these  old 


grounds,  where  Waverley’s  duel  with  his  false  cousin  was 
interrupted  by  Rob  Roy,  and  where  the  red-gowned  stu¬ 
dents  used  to  flit  at  earliest  dawn  through  the  lamp-lit 
courts.  When  I  pass  by  the  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  I  recall  the  case  of  Diigald  Stewart,  and  the 
literary  society  that  once  really  made  Edinburgh  a  modem 
Athens. 

Then  there  is  that  old-fashioned  parsonage  at  Bemerton, 
with  its  grounds  sloping  down  the  river,  where  Master 
George  Herbert  lived,  whom  Mr.  Leighton  has  painted  as  a 
fisherman ;  on  what  authority  I  am  not  aware,  except  the 
tempting  contiguity  to  the  stream.  Herbert  had  been  pub¬ 
lic  orator  at  Cambridge,  and  had  aspired  to  be  Secretary 
of  State,  for  he  had  great  friends  ;  and,  in  especial,  he  knew 
Lord  Bacon,  whose  new  philosophy  he  hail  prob.ably  helped 
to  Latinize.  My  own  notion  is,  that  in  this  sweet  retreat, 
within  hearing  of  the  Salisbury  chimes,  he  simply  starveil 
himself  to  death.  For  Herbert  translated  the  work  of  Cor- 
naro,  the  Venetian,  who  lived  on  a  minute  quantity  of  food, 
which  was  weighed  out  daily,  and  Herbert  probably  not  only 
expounded  the  method,  but  practised  it,  which  was  unsuitable 
both  to  our  climate  and  his  own  constitution.  Going  into 
the  new  church,  I  saw  sundry  books,  “presented  by  George 
Herbert,”  a  son  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  and 
brother  to  our  new  young  author,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  old  tiny  church  is  not  used,  but  is  too  precious  to  be 

gulled  down,  herein  resembling  that  equally  tiny  church  of 
lonchurch,  with  its  recollections  of  such  men  as  Sterling 
and  Adams.  A  very  similar  set  of  associations  clusters 
around  Hursley.  What  a  beautiful,  calm,  idyllic  life  is  that 
portrayed  by  Miss  Yonge,  of  Keble  1  W'e  seem  to  go  into 
the  woodlands  and  the  pastures,  and  then  to  pass  into  the 
silent  companionship  of  the  library ;  and  except  that  the 
ecclesiastical  skies  are  troubled,  or  some  villager  threatens 
to  go  wrong,  there  seems  hardly  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  to 
disturb  that  lettered  and  serene  existence.  Such  a  life  is 
possible  for  very  few  men,  is  good  for  very  few.  Some  of 
us  would  not  enjoy  it,  most  of  us  would  be  incapable  of  en¬ 
joying  it.  It  is  only  through  a  deal  of  hard  fighting  that 
we  can  attain  to  any  thing  like  that  peace.  Once  I  went 
down  to  Stoke  Pogis  to  realize  the  “  Elegy.”  It  was  the 
evening  hour;  the  owl,  the  ivy,  the  nearer  and  distant 
sounds  were  all  there,  as  Grey  described  them.  There  has 
been  some  controversy  as  to  tM  village  churchyard  ;  but  I 
think  a  visit  to  Stoke  Pogis  would  almost  serve  to  settle  the 
question.  Once  I  investigated  Horton  very  carefully, 
induced  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Mosson’s  noble  work.  In  the 
Home  Park,  at  Windsor,  Herne’s  oak  is  blown  down,  and  its 
remains  converted  into  souvenirs  ;  but  I  satisfied  myself  at 
Datehet  of  the  spot  where  FalstaflT  was  nearly  smothered, 
of  the  scene  where  Rochester  describes  the  second  Charles 
fishing,  and  of  the  islet  where  Savile  brought  Izaak  Walton 
to  fish,  and,  doubtless,  showed  him  his  superb  edition  of 
“  St.  Chrysostom.”  In  the  forest  you  recall  the  youthful 
muse  of  Pope :  and  if  you  beat  about  suburban  scenery,  go 
to  Chiswick,  to  Binfield.  Indeed,  if  you  will  take  a  Imat 
from  Richmond  Bridge  to  where  Teddington  Lock  severs 
the  sweet  from  the  brackish  tidal  water,  you  will  pass 
through  lovely  scenery,  crowded  with  literary  associations. 
All  the  brilliant  company  in  London  come  down  to  look  at 
Mr.  Pope's  Grotto,  except  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tagu,  wno  has  quarrelled  with  him  and  stands  aloof ;  and 
Johnson  visits  Owen  Cambridge  close  to  the  bridge ;  and  a 
stately  company  swe^s  up  the  avenue  of  my  Lord  Dysart’s 
house  at  Ham ;  and  Thomson  skips  heated  into  his  boat  to 
catch  that  fatal  cold ;  and  Horace  Walpole  takes  the  water 
from  Strawberry  Hill  to  see  his  much-loved  Miss  Bumies  in 
their  own  mimic  little  castle  near  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s 
villa.  Lower  down  the  river,  where  you  go  to  see  our  great 
aquatic  races,  think  not  only  of  the  briUiant  festivities  of 
those  gardens,  but  of  that  plain  chamber  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  villa,  where  two  great  premiers.  Fox  and  Can¬ 
ning,  breathed  and  slept  their  last. 

I  have  not  exhausted  them,  but  I  do  not  claim  much  for 
my  souvenirs.  Probably  many  of  my  readers  have  much 
more  ample.  Only  I  may  insist  that  the  habit  of  having 
such  souvenirs  is  not  unuseftiL  It  gives  a  zest  to  the  visit- 


inz  of  famous  localities,  if  we  are  able  to  associate  them 
witli  literary  memories.  It  helps  to  take  away  from  au¬ 
thorship  its  unreal,  abstract  character;  the  human  interest 
is  heightened ;  we  grow  into  permanent  companionship 
with  great  men  as  we  track  them  in  their  haunts  and  rest¬ 
ing-places,  in  their  downsitting  and  uprising.  Amid  all 
that  is  transitory  and  uncertain,  we  see  the  eternal  forms  of 
nature  amid  which  they  moved.  It  is  much  to  study  great 
works  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  criticism ;  more,  perhaps,  to 
study  them  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  sympathy.  And,  after  all, 
though  criticism  may  destroy  sympathy,  sympathy  is  always 
helpful,  almost  essential,  to  a  sound  and  healthy  criticism. 


VICTOR  DE  LAPRADE. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1859,  the  chair  of  the  French 
Acatlemy,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Alfred  de  Musset, 
was  ftlled  up.  It  was  a  poet  who  succeeded  the  poet; 
but  no  two  men  have  been  more  unlike  than  the  deceased 
member  and  the  member  received  upon  that  day.  There 
was  no  possibility  that  the  second,  altWugh  a  certain  pure 
halo  was  about  his  brow,  could  efface  the  image  of  the  first. 
Alfred  de  Musset,  if  ghosts  are  not  impassive  things,  must 
have  smiled,  or,  it  may  be,  wept  some  tears  of  childish  vex¬ 
ation,  at  the  irony  which  determined  that  his  place  should 
be  occupied  by  Victor  de  Laprade.  M.  de  Laprade  could 
not  but  regard  De  Musset  from  an  elevation  of  self-conscious 
moral  dignity,  as  one  to  be  admired  with  condescending 
sympathy,  and  to  be  mourned  over  at  the  same  time  as 
a  dear  (XHitic  publican  or  sinner.  The  new  academician’s 
share  in  the  day’s  proceedings  was  not  without  its  trials  for 
a  sensitive  mind.  He  was  remiired  by  a  critical  audience 
to  be  more  than  vaguely  complimentary  to  his  predecessor, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  impossible  to  desert  his  ideal 
station  iu  literature,  to  deprive  himself  of  his  distinction  as 
a  poet,  by  condoning  grave  moral  delinquency,  by  tolerating 
Voltairean  mockery,  or  by  allowing  any  particular  merit  to 
qualities  in  art  which  he  congratulated  himself  as  a  poet 
upon  not  possessing,  —  brilliance  of  style,  color  and  music  of 
verse,  a  sensual  gayety  and  grace. 

M.  Vitet,  in  his  reply,  seeking  for  a  single  word  or  phrase 
bv  which  to  characterize  the  work  of  M.  de  Laprade,  and 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  contemporary  writers,  chose 
to  abide  by  the  statement  that  he  had  “  ennobled  the  idyll 
with  an  epic  greatness  and  inspiration.”  “  You  do  not  fail 
to  retain  freshness  and  charm  :  it  is  still  the  idyll,  but  there 
mingles  with  it  a  profound  significance,  an  indescribable 
gravity,  which  one  supposed  proper  to  the  lyrical  utter¬ 
ances  of  primitive  ages.”  Tlie  academic  critic  is  not  always 
the  most  penetrative  or  discriminating ;  but  M.  Vitet  here, 
without  precisely  touching  the  truth,  approaches  it.  Self- 
abandonment  to  the  influences  of  external  nature,  united 
with  a  certain  austerity  of  soul,  a  joy  in  the  presence  of 
the  mountain  and  the  forest-trees,  and  a  joy  in  the  presence 
of  moral  purity  and  energy  of  will  —  such  is  the  distinction 
of  the  poet  and  his  {loetry.  M.  de  Laprade  is  a  musician 
whose  lyre  has  few  strings ;  one  or  two,  and  no  more  than 
these,  vibrate  with  clear  and  prolonged  intensity.  The 
possession  of  a  gift  which  is  unique,  although  that  gift  may 
not  be  one  of  the  greatest  or  most  precious,  is  the  rare  thing 
in  literature  or  art  which  makes  a  man  inestimable.  ^1.  de 
Laprade  possesses  such  a  gift.  For  those  who  can  receive 
it,  and  they  are  not  all  or  nearly  all,  he  has  a  new  pleasure 
to  offer;  no  over-mastering  sensation  of  delight,  but  a 
pleasure  pure  and  refreshing,  like  a  draught  from  a  moun¬ 
tain  well. 

Edgar  Quinet  was  professor  of  Southern  literatures  at 
Lyons  when  Victor  de  Laprade  was  a  young  barrister 
in  the  same  city,  who  cared  more  for  verses,  which  he  had 
in  abundance,  than  for  briefs,  which  he  had  not.  There  is 
something  of  Quinet  and  something  of  Ballanche  in  La- 
prade’s  first  important  poem,  “  Psyche.”  At  the  time  when 
the  poem  was  written  the  gods  were  in  exile,  the  classical 
divinities  had  been  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  new 
poetic  dynasty.  In  their  devotion  to  modern  feelings  and 


ideas,  the  leaders  of  the  romantic  school  had  for  awhile 
forgotten  that  a  poetical  study  of  antiquity  may  be  a  study 
in  an  eminent  degree  modern.  Laprade  did  not  attempt  to 
revive  the  pure  Hellenism  of  Andre  Chenier.  For  such 
poetry  as  Chenier’s  he  had  no  faculty;  the  charm,  the 
gracious  movement,  the  delicate  and  lively  outline,  the 
floral  color  and  sweetness  of  that  verse,  its  sensuousness,  its 
tender  gayety  and  tender  sadness,  were  things  quite  out  of 
relation  with  him.  It  was  his  own  ideas  which  pre-occupied 
Laprade  ;  and  the  myth  was  interesting  less  fur  the  sake  of 
characters  and  incidents  than  because  it  seemed  an  instru¬ 
ment  or  vehicle  apt  to  the  purposes  of  the  philosophic 
poet,  a  continuous  piece  of  symbolism  suitable  for  the 
expression  of  his  own  thoughts  and  imaginings.  A  mo<lem 
sense  was  read  into  the  ancient  legend.  Quinet,  in  his  “  Pro¬ 
metheus,”  had  boldly  asserted  the  continuity  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  development  in  Pagan  and  Christian  times, 
and,  with  a  reverent  audacity,  had  carried  on  the  tale  of  the 
ancient  deliverer  of  mankind  until  Christ  and  his  angels 
appear  as  actors  in  the  drama.  Laprade  passes  to  and  fin 
between  Grecian  and  Jewish  mythology ;  yet  all  the  while 
is  really  concerned  about  conceptions  which  are  neither 
Greek  nor  Jewish,  but  modern.  The  poet  professes  to 
follow  the  incidents  and  suggestions  of  tlie  older  bas-reliefs, 
statues,  and  cameos,  rather  than  the  more  fantastic  narrative 
of  “  Apuleius ;  ”  but  the  spirit  of  the  poem  is  not  so  much 
Greek  as  Alexandrian.  In  the  instance  of  the  myth  chosen 
by  Laprade,  this  method  of  treatment,  unfruitful  as  such  a 
method  must  always  be,  is  one  in  favor  of  which  high 
authority  can  be  adduced.  The  story  of  “Eros”  and 
“  Psyche  ”  from  the  first  had  a  clearly  allegorical  character. 
At  an  early  date  the  Church  had  accepted  it  as  typical  of 
her  mysteries ;  many  of  the  Christian  tombs  of  primitive 
centuries  testify  to  the  affection  with  which  the  symbolism 
of  this  latest  piece  of  heathen  mythology  was  regarded. 
Calderon  had  handled  the  subject  in  one  of  his  Ju/w; 
Eros  is  Christ;  Psyche,  the  soul  of  the  believer;  their 
union  on  Olympus  is  consummated  in  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  Laprade  did  not  follow  Calderon;  he 
aimed  at  importing  a  wider,  a  more  philosophic  significance 
into  the  myth ;  one  less  dogmatic  and  more  human.  He  is 
Christian  in  this  liis  first  important  work,  but  not  dis¬ 
tinctively  Catholic.  Psyche  typifies  not  the  individual  soul, 
but  humanity  itself ;  and  the  poem  presents,  under  a  trans¬ 
parent  veil,  a  view  of  universal  history,  beginning  with 
paradise  and  the  fall  of  man,  ending  with  the  restoration  of 
the  human  race  through  an  expiation.  In  her  wanilerings 
during  the  days  of  trial  after  her  crime  of  fatal  curiosity. 
Psyche  is  seized  by  a  primitive  tribe  of  nomad  men,  and 
hardly  rescued  from  being  offered  as  a  victim  to  their 
bloody  god;  she  is  a  slave  among  the  slaves  who  are 
building  Babylon;  she  serves  in  the  gloom  ol'  Egyptian 
temples,  among  the  monstrous  gods.  She  escapes,  is  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  is  again  a  tcmple- 
ininistrant  in  the  sacerdotal  age  of  Greek  religion; yet 
again  she  escapes,  bearing  with  her  the  sacred  lyre.  We 
see  her  contending  for  the  prize  of  song  at  the  Pythian 
games ;  we  hear  her  holding  converse  with  the  aged  phil¬ 
osopher  on  Sunium ;  she  Incomes  a  queen,  but  still  is 
weighed  down  with  sadness,  and  sickehed  with  desire 
for  the  lost  Eros,  the  ideal  of  the  soul,  the  infinite  love.  At 
last  the  expiation  is  accomplished  :  Psyche  expires,  and  her 
union  with  her  divine  lover  is  consummated  in  another  and 
more  joyous  life. 

The  significance  is  meant  to  be  Christian,  and  at  the 
same  time  philosophical.  If  Eros  is  Christ,  he  is  still  more 
the  ideal  of  perfection,  intellectual,  moral,  aesthetic,  to¬ 
wards  which  humanity  aspires.  At  a  later  time,  M.  de  Lar 
prade  would  have  been  pleased  to  pour  back  some  of  the 
new  wine  with  which  the  old  bottle  had  been  filled,  and 
spill  it  on  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  tlii* 
first  poem  harmonizes  with  all  his  maturer  work,  and  fore¬ 
tells  truly  enough  what  is  coming.  By  its  large  historic 
views  it  resembles  the  author’s  recent  prose  treatise,  “  L* 
Sentiment  de  la  Nature.” 

A  glance  at  the  earlier  life  of  Laprade  will  reveal  some 
of  the  influences  which  went  to  form  his  character,  and 
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will  make  the  correspondence  apparent  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  his  life  as  a  man  and  his  work  as  a  poet.  His  per- 
lonal  history  seems  to  have  been  one  of  sintrular  serenity. 
There  is  nowhere  any  strugprle  of  intellect,  of  heart,  or  of 
will ;  each  is  in  concord  with  the  others,  and  with  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances.  Goo<l  influences  seem  to  have  been 
about  him ;  and  he  accepted  what  tliey  broujjht  without 
luspicion  or  gainsaying.  His  faith  and  his  virtue  he  re¬ 
ceived  by  inheritance.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  friends. 
The  mountains  welcomed  him,  and  with  an  affectionate  in¬ 
telligence  refrained  from  any  word  which  could  break  up 
the  calm  elevation  of  this  virginal  soul,  and  startle  Or  ap- 
nsl.  He  was  happy  in  feeling  himself  a  poet  and  a  sage. 
His  own  ideas  were  the  only  wise  ideas ;  nis  own  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  human  character  and  human  life  ought  to  be 
was  as  nearlpr  right  as  a^  thing  which  can  enter  into  the 
heart  of  fallible  man.  Ttie  great  social  forees  which  had 
been  transforming  creeds,  churches,  governments,  art,  were 
sad  things ;  but  the  philosophic  poet  occupies  a  summit 
above  the  waters  of  social  disturbance,  to  w^ieh  the  noise 
of  the  waves  and  the  tumult  of  the  people  hardly  ascend. 
Laprade’s  mind  and  his  poetry  are  like  a  tarn  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  glad  under  the  blue  sky,  not  without  something  of 
austerity  (and  yet  there  is  more  strength  implied  in  the 
wonl  ansteritj!  than  belongs  to  Laprade),  and  sheltered 
from  all  winds  (hat  rouse  and  ruffle. 

Victor  de  Laprade  was  born  at  Montbrizon,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  mountains  of  Forez,  in  the  year  1812.  His 
family  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  had  been  roj'alists. 
“  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  anient  piety,  of  heroic  self: 
abnegation ;  and  her  piety  was  not  of  the  narrow  kind,  but 
expansive  and  poetical.  His  father,  h  learned  physician,  of 
a  sweet  calmness  of  temperament,  almost  without  fortune, 
refused  to  take  the  oath  in  1830  ;  and  in  consequence  lost 
his  chair  of  medicine  at  Lyons  and  his  post  of  pnysician  to 
the  college.”  Both  parents ,  re-appear  in  the  son,  and  his 
place  of  abode  during  his  early  life  fostered  in  the  child  the 
future  man.  To  his  fivUier  he  dedicated  his  first  poem,  and 
also  an  important  volume  which  appeared  in  1855.  His 
mother,  — 

“  Ce  grand  coenr  tout  de  flamme  et  qui  s’est  consume,” 

had  died  before  that  year ;  but  she  lived  long  enough  to 
receive  from  his  hands  the  “  Poemes  Evangeliques,”  offered 
to  her  in  words  of  enthusiastic  reverence  and  affection.  A 
fourth  dedication,  addressed  ‘‘  Au  pays  de  Forez,”  is  a  con¬ 
fession  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  country  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  nourished  his  imagi¬ 
nation  and  his  heart :  — 

“  Par  toi,  dans  I’ombre  sainte,  enfant  des  vieux  druides, 

J’ai  connu  dcs  grands  liois  le  sublime  frisson  ; 

Ponrsuivant  I'infini  des  horizons  tinides, 

Par  toi,  des  hauts  sonimcts  je  fus  Ic  nourrisson. 

“  Mon  aile  s’est  ouverte  an  vent  que  tu  dechaines  ; 

Enivre'  de  ton  souffle,  k  Todeur  des  pres  verts, 

J’ai  send  circnler,  de  mon  sang  k  ines  vers, 

L’esprit  qui  fait  niugir  les  taureaux  et  les  chenes. 


“J’appris  des  lalioureurs  et  des  battenrs  de  grain 
C«  rliythmc  inde'iini  qui  dans  I’dcho  s’aclifeve ; 

Qiic  de  soirs  j’ai  trouvc',  dans  ce  vague  refrain, 

Enftnt  un  doux  sommeil,  jeune  homme  un  plus  donx  rfive  1  ” 

After  F orez  came  the  “  College  of  Lyons ;  ”  and  the  change 
a  grevbus  one.  In  a  chapter  of  “  Le  Sentiment  de  la 
hature  chez  les  Modemes  ”  M.  de  Laprade  gives  us  a  re¬ 
markable  sketch  of  the  manner  of  his  entrance  to  the  world 
of  literature,  and  recalls  in  memory  the  sudden  light  and 
varmth  which  one  day  were  poured  over  the  region,  until  then 
oim  and  devoid  of  life,  in  which  he  moved.  His  father  and 
**“®**ters  believed  profbundljr  that  education  meant  reading 
fhe  classics,  and  that  any  thing  beyond  the  classics  were 
•op^uous  and  somewhat  dangerous.  AA'Tien  a  great  boy 
w  rix^n,  Victor  de  Laprade  had  not  yet  seen  the  writings 
of  a  tingle  contemporary  author.  Besides  the  poets  and 


orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  had  read  some  celebrated 
passages  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  a  few  choice  pages 
of  Fendlon  and  Bossuet.  Of  the  battles  waging  around 
Hernani  by  romantic  and  classical  critics  he  had  not  heard ; 
but  he  knew  something  about  what  Boileauhad  said  against 
Chapelain  and  Scudery.  No  single  writer,  ancient  or  mod¬ 
em,  had  spoken  to  his  imagination  or  his  heart.  The  poets 
app)eared  dead  pedagogues ;  none  lived.  A  company  of 
shadows,  entirely  correct  but  quite  inanimate,  surrounded 
him.  It  was  his  clear  conviction  that  French  literature  had 
been  long  dead,  like  the  literatures  of  anticpiity.  Every 
thing  had  been  already  said  and  thought.  If  the  mmor 
reached  him  that  odes  and  epistles  and  tragedies  were 
still  occasionally  written,  an  explanation  was  ready  :  they 
were  exercises  in  French  verse,  essentially  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  composed  in  the  college,  only  more  perfect, 
because  the  scholars  were  men.  But  for  rare  days  in  the 
open  air,  the  sight  of  men  harvesting  or  gathering  the  vin¬ 
tage,  the  young  student  would  have  forgotten  the  very  idea 
of  life.  One  miraculous  morning  the  master  read  aloud 
some  pages  from  Chilteaubriand’s  “  Genie  du  Christian- 
isme.”  It  was  the  lover’s  kiss  in  the  Sleeping  Palace ;  every 
thing  awoke  and  stirred  itself.  From  that  hour  literature  be¬ 
came  a  thing  of  reality  and  power.  Chateaubriand  ex¬ 
pounded  Homer  and  Cicero  and  Racine ;  the  present  illu¬ 
minated  and  vivified  the  past. 

M.  de  Laprade  intended  himself  for  the  profession  of  his 
father,  that  of  medicine.  His  health  failed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  studies.  During  his  recovery 
he  occupied  himself  with  reading  a  little  law  and  writing 
many  verses.  The  barrister,  for  such  he  became  in 
1836,  anil  the  poet  agreed  ill  with  one  another;  and,  be¬ 
fore  much  time  had  passed,  the  man  of  letters  was  strong 
enough  to  expel  the  man  of  law.  “  Psyche,”  he  declared, 
“  saved  him.”  A  barrister  enamoured  of  the  ideal  is  unap¬ 
preciated  by  the  vulgar  understanding  of  clients  :  Laprade 
was  content,  having  gained  the  good  word  of  Lamartine 
and  of  Qui  net. 

“  Ballanche  and  Quinet,”  writes  M.  Alexandre,  “  had 
initiated  him  into  the  spirit  of  antiquity;  but  his  great 
initiation  was  an  Alpine  tour  in  1837.  Nature  upon  the 
mountains  was  to  him  an  intoxication.  He  frequently  went 
over  the  same  route  again,  almost  always  on  foot,  moun¬ 
taineer  fashion,  with  staff  and  knapsack.  La  Forez  had 
made  him  a  rural  poet  and  a  poet  of  domestic  life ;  his 
family,  a  religious  poet,  devoted  to  the  past ;  Provence,  a 
8in<;er  of  ancient  Athens ;  Switzerland  made  him  the  poet 
of  Nature.  He  descended  from  the  Alps  transfigured :  — 

“  ‘  Ceux  qui  m’ont  vu  gravir  posammont  la  colline 
Ne  rcconnaitront  plus  I’homme  qui  dcscendra.’  ” 

In  1843  appeared  a  new  volume,  “Odes  et  Pobmes.” 
Setting  aside  “  Pernette,”  which  stands  by  itself,  and  cannot 
be  compared  with  his  other  works,  nothing  has  come  from 
Laprade  of  higher  or  purer  inspiration  than  some  of  these 
poems,  written  about  his  thirtieth  year.  'The  volume  in  its 
latest  form  consists  of  three  books :  one  is  occupied  with 
poems  the  subjects  of  which  are  Greek ;  the  second  gathers 
together  those  poems  inspired  by  solitary  communings  with 
external  Nature;  the  third  mingles  with  the  feeling  for 
nature  social  aflections  of  the  family  and  of  friend  for 
friend.  Love,  in  the  sense  of  amativeness,  is  absent  from 
the  volume. 

Three  pieces  stand  out  from  the  rest  conspicuous  by  the 
iniportance  of  their  intention  and  by  their  beauty,  — 
“  Eleusis,”  “  Hermia,”  and  “  Le  Pobme  de  I’Arbre.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  “  Eleusis,”  as  declared  by  the  poet  himsell  in  his  pref¬ 
ace,  is  “to  depict  the  disturbance  and  vague  alarm  ot  the 
souls  of  men  at  the  moment  when  religious  symbols  are  giv¬ 
ing  way  under  the  dissolving  influence  of  free  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  criticism ;  when  the  ancient  faith  is  ebbing  from 
the  intellect,  and  as  yet  no  new  dogma  has  come  to  supply 
another  principle  of  moral  life.  The  poem  attempts  to 
make  its  rentiers  feel  the  immense  vacancy  which  a  departed 
faith  leaves  in  the  heart,  in  the  imagination,  and  in  the 
will.”  The  time  is  the  decline  of  paganism;  the  divinities 
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of  Greece  are  yielding  before  the  destructive  criticism  of 
the  philDsophers ;  a  company  of  men,  various  by  their 
countries  and  callinss  and  ages,  but  all  possessed  by  one 
common  dissatisfaction  with  the  religion  which  they  have 
inherited  from  their  fathers,  and  one  common  desire  towards 
some  new  form  of  truth  as  yet  scarce  half  «livined,  is  enter¬ 
ing  the  temple  of  Eleiisis.  As  yet  unfitted  to  hear  the  ptme 
shining  of  truth,  untemp«“red  by  an  intermediate  symbol, 
which  serves  to  distribute  the  total  impression  of  truth  be¬ 
tween  the  intellect,  the  senses,  and  the  affections,  those  who 
are  newly  initiated  are  filled  with  grief  and  a  piteous 
remorse.  Tliey  look  upon  the  ruins  of  the  beautiful  mythol¬ 
ogy  which  sheltered  them,  and  feel  alm.iSt  guilty  and  sacri¬ 
legious  :  “  IIs  ont  demande  la  lumiere,  et  ils  geinissent  de 
I’avoir  rei;uc.”  Their  voices  are  heard  each  singly,  and  all 
in  responsive  chorus.  The  poets,  the  artists,  the  youths, 
the  women,  weep  for  the  gods  who  gave  lovers  such  favor¬ 
able  counsel,  and  sculptors  such  marvellous  conceptions, 
and  poets  such  sti-ong  :ns|>iration.  Then  from  the  recesses 
of  the  gloomy  place  of  initiation  rises  a  consoling  voice  of 
pronheev.  which  interprets  the  secret  aspiration  of  every 
soul :  “  llie  gods  depart,  but  not  beauty,  not  love,  nor  the 
virile  nor  the  womanly  virtues.  A  new  go<l  is  ripe  for  the 
birth.”  And  the  poem  closes  with  that  vague  presentiment 
of  Christianity  which  is  noticed  in  the  fourth  eclogue  of 
Virgil,  and  elsewhere  in  writers  of  classic.al  antiepaty. 
Truth  has  not  left  the  world ;  she  has  been  like  a  bride  un¬ 
robing  ;  the  flowered  garments,  the  gold  and  purple,  have 
slipped  to  her  feet.  What  lover  would  give  away  his  heart 
to  the  robes  of  Truth,  who  might  worship  Truth  herself  in 
her  unveiled  beauty? 

“  Hermia  ”  is  a  i^m  for  which  its  author  confesses  a  pai^ 
ticular  afl'ection.  It  has  no  express  tendency  for  the  intel¬ 
lect  ;  and,  as  compared  with  many  of  M.  de  Laprade’s  other 
poems,  is  so  much  the  better  for  this.  It  is  the  rendering 
into  art  of  certain  modes  of  his  own  sensibility,  a  narrative 
poem  with  a  personal  and  l)rrical  inspiration.  The  general 
conception  is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Shelley;  but 
where  Shelley  breathed  eager  fire  into  his  verses,  Laprade 
allays  his  with  running  water.  A  young  poet,  not  unlike 
the  idealixed  poet  with  whom  readers  of  Shelley  are  famil¬ 
iar,  wanders  in  solitude  among  the  mountains,  and  lights 
upon  a  grotto  which  bears  signs  of  human  care.  He  enters 
this  grotto  and  sleeps,  when  in  a  dream  he  beholds  in  the 
duskiest  recess  of  the  cave,  surrounded  by  a  soft  mysterious 
light,  the  figure  of  a  virgin  of  delicate  and  strange  beauty. 
Each  night  the  same  dream  returns.  A  few  days  later  the 
denixen  of  the  grotto  appears,  an  aged  man,  a  dweller  in 
the  mountains,  the  priest  of  the  woods,  great-browed,  ven¬ 
erable,  who  now  returns  from  his  search  after  medicinal 
flowers  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  edges  of  the  tracts  of 
snow.  The  youth  wins  upnin  him  by  bis  grace  and  ingenu¬ 
ousness  ;  the  two  become  companions,  and  one  evening  the 
sage  consents  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  wonderful 
vision,  and  tells  the  story  of  Hermia.  Story  it  can  hardly 
be  named,  for  the  incidents  are  of  the  slightest  description, 
and  of  interest  only  as  illustrating  the  character  of  the 
heroine.  Hermia  is  a  human  creature  whose  life  is  as  much 
a  part  of  nature  as  is  that  of  the  winds,  or  flowers,  or 
Btrcjims.  Fouque’s  Undine  has  affinities  only  with  the 
waters,  and  is  wayward  and  wilful  as  they.  Ilawthorne’s 
Faun  is  a  man  who  has  not  yet  quite  lost  the  characteristics 
of  his  earlier  state,  and  in  whom  the  instincts  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  animal  life  produce  strange  cross  lights,  striking 
against  that  which  comes  from  the  conscience  of  the  rational 
being  “  breathing  thoughtful  breath.”  Hermia  belongs  to 
nature  by  her  whole  existence,  especially  by  what  is  great¬ 
est  and  most  beautiful  in  her ;  her  life  corresponds  not  with 
one  of  the  forces  of  the  visible  world,  but  with  all ;  she  is 
the  spirit  of  the  earth  and  air  taking  flesh  and  dwelling 
amongst  men.  Hermia  is  bom  among  May-flowers.  The 
birds  and  the  wild  plants  welcome  her  as  a  sister ;  she  mur¬ 
murs  musically  witn  childish  lips,  then  learns  to  sing,  and 
last  of  all  to  speak  the  words  of  men.  When  older,  she 
leaves  her  home  day  by  day,  drawn  forth  by  the  love  of  the 
woods  and  of  the  hills,  and  wanders  amongst  them  alone, 
or  with  the  companionship  of  innocent  wild  creatures.  In 
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spring,  she  is  free  and  joyous,  and  brings  sunshine  and  blos- 
soma  wherever  she  comes ;  in  winter,  her  life  runs  slow 
she  lingers  by  the  fireside  drowsing.  One  day  she  sits  upon 
the  rocks,  vaguely  gaxing  at  the  distant  horixon,  and  sud¬ 
denly  bursts  into  a  floo<l  of  tears ;  it  is  a  presentiment  of 
the  coming  tempest  which  is  yet  invisible.  Ilermia  is  loved 
by  many,  but  cannot  be  engaged  by  the  bond  of  hum:in 
passion ;  one  friend,  the  teller  of  the  tale,  a  youth,  is 
the  occasional  companion  of  her  wanderings,  and  to  him 
under  solemn  oaks  and  under  pure  skies,  she  tells  the 
secrets  of  nature.  One  spring  day  they  are  together- 
standing  under  the  open  heaven  she  sings  a  hymn  to  the 
sun.  The  youth,  gazing  on  her  beauty,  feels  a  delirious  joy 
mount  to  his  brain  ;  he  is  no  longer  master  of  himself',  and, 
unable  to  believe  that  she  does  not  share  his  passion,  tremh- 
lingly  he  kisses  her  lips.  Then  comes  the  catastrophe :  — 

"  Mol,  J’ouvrais  tout  mon  etre  aux  languenrt's  printanicres, 
Ba'giic  d’ardents  paifums  ct  de  chaudes  lumi  ros ; 
d’a-iplrais  h  longs  traits  ces  regards,  eette  voix, 

Kt  les  brises  d’amonr  qui  s’exhalaient  des  Itois. 

Ellc,  cet  enfant  cnime,  aux  visions  prolbndes, 

Ce  chaste  nenuphar  trempe  de  froides  ondes, 

Ce  lis  ferme  et  sans  tache  et  de  rosee  cmpll, 

Ce  coeur  de  pur  crista',  semblait  s’etre  amolli. 

Tout  tremblait  pres  de  nous  d’un  amoureux  vertigo, 

L'onde  entre  les  cailloux  et  les  flours  sur  lour  tige ; 

I>cs  oiseaux  frdmissaient  meles  dans  les  buissons.  .  ,  . 

Or,  s’animant  comme  eux  a  see  propn-s  chansons, 

La  vieige  a  respire  des  volnpti%  nouvelles, 

Un  rayon  inconnu  jaillit  deses  prunelles, 

Sa  main  brflle  la  ntienne,  et  je  crois  que  son  coeur 
Comme  moi  du  desiV  sent  I’aiguillon  vainqneur. 

Lc  printemp,  le  solcil,  ces  Isjis  pleins  dc  deliccs, 

De  ma  fatale  envur,  helas  !  furent  complices.  .  .  , 

J’aspire  en  un  baiser  son  ame,  et  sens  fre'mir 
Avec  bonheur  sa  levre  et  doucement  ge'inir.  .  . 

Mais,  6  terreur  I  d  prix  de  mon  amour  farouche ! 

C’est  un  frisson  mortel  qui  passe  sur  s.a  bouche  ! 

Sons  son  front  sans  couleur  se  ferme  un  ceil  glace ; 

Sur  Bcs  reins  fle'chissant  son  cou  s’est  renverst; ; 

Et,  vierge,  sur  les  flours  et  la  mousse  odorantc, 

Le  lit  pret  pour  Thymcn  la  re^ut  expirante !  ” 

The  old  man  lives  still  expecting  forriveness  for  his  crime, 
and  acceptance  by  his  beloved.  In  the  passage  which  has 
been  quoted,  there  is  perhaps  more  of  human  passion  than 
is  to  be  elsewhere  found  (if  we  except  “  Pernette  ”)  in  the 
poems  of  Lapratle.  We  need  not  look  for  any  symbolical 
significance  in  the  death  of  Hermia,  though  it  were  easy  to 
invent  a  meaning  which  might  suit.  The  conception  of  the 
poem  is  not  an  intellectual  one,  but  is  rather  derived  from 
a  state  of  sensibility  experienced  by  the  poet ;  and,  accord- 
inglv,  although  the  poem  seems  so  remote  from  real  life,  so 
mucli  a  piece  of  ideality,  it  has  a  basis  in  the  actual.  There 
are  hours  when  each  of  us  feels  his  life  one  with  that  of 
the  air  and  the  earth  and  sky ;  when  will  no  more  belongs 
to  us  than  to  a  summer  cloud ;  when  the  body  seems  no 
longer  to  confine  us,  and  the  horixon  is  as  near  a.**  the  ground 
trod  on  by  our  feet.  Passages  in  the  diary  of  Maurice  de 
Gudrin  indicate  that  he  entered  often  and  very  fully  into 
this  mcx>d.  It  was  well  known  to  Wordsworth. 

Tlie  accusation  of  pantheism  is  one  of  the  ban.alities  of 
criticism,  and  M.  de  laprade  was  obviously  exposed  to  it. 
He  energetically  repels  the  accusation ;  and  witliout  ques¬ 
tion  the  defence  against  this  charge,  as  far  as  the  charge 
can  be  made  intelligible,  is  a  successful  one.  In  all  his 
most  characteristic  poems  there  is  a  more  than  commen 
feeling  of  the  vast  and  mysterious  life  of  things.  The 
rhyme  of  the  earth-spirit  rings  in  his  ears :  — 

“  Geburt  und  Grab, 

Ein  ewiges  Meer, 

Ein  wecnselnd  Weben, 

Ein  gliihend  Lcben." 

All  Laprade’s  critics  have  noticed  this.  It  has  not 
sufficiently  observed  that  he  dreads  the  dominance  of  thcM 
influences  of  nature.  He  feels  his  personality  ebbing  m 
the  great  flow  of  universal  life,  like  a  stream  drawn  dowa 
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bv  the  ocean  and  drowned  in  it.  And  accordingly  his 
reason  and  his  will  rise  to  assert  themselves,  rise  to  lunin- 
tun  their  autonomy  against  external  nature.  At  the  same 
time  he  cannot,  nor,  it'  he  could,  would  he,  isolate  himself 
on  a  barren  peak  ot  intellect  and  pride  of  will  against  the 
fisins  H  kkI.  There  is  no  joy  so  <lear  to  him  as  that  of 
abandoning  himself  to  the  impression  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  the  calm  vegetative  life  of  trees.  He  yields  again. 
He  ends  ly  a  final  effort  at  self-defence.  Nature  is  sacred 
and  beneficent,  —  he  will  continue  to  love  and  to  worship 
her ;  but  it  shall  not  be  gross  matter  to  wliich  he  will,  give 
himselt'  away,  nor  even  the  mystery  of  the  material  life  of 
things.  He  will  discover  the  soul  behind  the  material 
fr.ime  of  nature,  the  idea  within  the  clay.  This  soul,  this 
idea,  shall  henceforth  be  the  object  of  his  devotion  as  pioet. 
And  thus  a  conciliation  is  effected  lietween  the  contending 
parts  of  Laprade’s  character,  its  sensibility  and  prepared¬ 
ness  for  self-surrender,  and  its  feeling  of  personality,  its 
pride  of  manhood,  its  desire  of  self-maintenance.  It  is  this 
conciliation,  tliis  convention  signed  between  the  personal 
and  impersonal  in  his  poetry,  which  enfeebles  much  of  the 
later  work  of  Laprade.  The  soul,  the  ideal  which  he  wor¬ 
ships,  and  about  which  he  talks  so  fluently,  is  a  projection 
from  himself  into  the  object.  If  the  roses  and  the  vines, 
the  glaciers  and  the  torrents,  seem  in  his  poems  endowed 
with  speech,  it  is  too  otlen  in  reality  the  poet  who  is  ven¬ 
triloquizing  :  we  hear  neither  the  utterances  of  Nature  nor 
the  language  of  man,  but  an  artificial  likeness,  a  voice 
which  moves  hither  and  thither.  M.  dc  Laprade  is  at 
limes  really  great  when  he  is  abandoned  to  the  life  of 
things,  a  part  of  the  woods  and  of  the  mountains.  There 
is  something  of  noble  energy  in  his  recovery  from  such 
abanilonmcnt,  and  his  sustained  self-maintenance.  But 
when  he  lends  surrounding  objects  tongues  that  they  may 
speak  to  him  in  his  own  dialect  about  beauty  and  virtue 
and  the  ideal,  we  remain  cold,  and  vulgar  monosyllables 
expressive  of  contempt  rise  to  our  lips,  and  connect  them¬ 
selves  with  this  ideal,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented 
to  acquaint  us  with  a  new  species  of  ennui.  The  large 
meanings  of  nature  are  thinned  away  by  being  compelled 
to  reach  the  poet  through  the  medium  of  his  own  projected 
idealism.  We  think  of  the  words  with  which  the  earth- 
ipirit  vanishes  when  Faust  had  dared  to  suppose  that  the 
spirit  and  he  were  akin :  — 

.“  Du  gleichst  dem  Geist,  den  dn  begreifet, 

Nicht  mir !  ” 

There  is  sometimes  a  single  poem,  a  single  picture  or 
piece  of  sculpture,  for  which  all  that  went  before  in  its 
creator’s  life  ap|)ears  a  preparation,  and  of  which  all  that 
follows  is  a  reminiscence.  Laprade’s  magnificent  “  Poeme 
del’Arbro”  might  almost  have  been  said,  before  “Pernette” 
was  written,  to  occupy  this  place  among  his  works.  It  is, 
in  the  words  of  M.  Gautier,  “  his  dominant  note.”  The 
poet  stands  beneath  a  kingly  oak  throned  upon  a  shoulder 
of  the  mountiiin.  Wearied  with  the  barren  agitation,  the 
feverbh  unrest  of  human  existence,  he  is  not  afraid,  as  he 
gaes  at  the  tree,  to  resign  thought,  to  resign  volition ;  he 
yields  himself  to  a  calm  and  vast  joy,  and  for  awhile  lives 
no  other  life  than  the  untroubled,  powerful,  and  profound 
vegetable  life  of  which  he  is  a  part :  — 

“  L’c'tcmelle  Cybble  embrasse  tes  pieds  fermes ; 

Les  secrets  de  son  scin,  tu  les  sens,  tu  Ics  vois ; 

An  commun  reservoir  cn  silence  tu  hois. 

Enlace'  dans  ccs  tlancs  oh  dorment  tons  les  germes. 

"Salat,  toi  qn’en  naissant  I’homme  aorait  adore  I 
Notre  age,  qui  se  rue  aux  luttes  convulsives, 

Te  voyant  immobile,  a  doute  que  tu  vives, 

£t  ne  rcconnait  plus  en  toi  d’hote  sacrc'. 

"  Ah !  moi  jc  sens  qu’un  Arne  est  Ik  sous  ton  ifcorcc. 

Tu  n’as  pas  nos  transports  et  nos  desirs  de  fen, 

Mais  tu  rCveSj  profond  et  serein  comme  un  dieu, 

Ton  immobilitc  repose  aur  ta  force. 


“  Verse,  ah !  verse  dans  moi  tes  fraichenrs  printanieres, 

Les  bruits  nielodieux  des  essaims  et  des  nids, 

Et  le  frissonnement  des  songes  iiifiiiies. 

Pour  ta  sere'nite'  je  t’aiiae  entre  nos  freres.”  • 

In  the  second  part  of  the  poem  the  oak  lies  all  i*a  length 
ujKvn  the  ground,  cut  by  the  wcxHlman’s  axe.  Tlte  birds 
have  flown  from  its  branches,  the  murmur  of  bees  is  no 
longer  heard,  the  flowers  are  torn  about  its  roots.  A  sense 
of  destruction  and  desolation  seizes  upon  tlie  p)et.  Tlie 
earth  is  naketl,  and  robbed  of  its  sanctuaries  ;  the  oivks  and 
the  gods  are  struck  down  by  the  axe  and  hammer.  But  this 
despairing  moo<l  ends,  and  a  sense  of  the  inexhaustible 
energy  and  resources  of  Nature  takes  its  place.  While  he 
stands  grieving  over  the  ruined  tree,  already  a  thousand 
seeds  are  germinating  about  his  feet,  a  living  forest  is  hid¬ 
den  in  the  hill ;  Nature  is  not  grown  old ;  man  draws  no 
wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  her  immortal  Ivoauty ;  other  leaves 
will  send  forth  their  long  murmur  of  pleasure,  other  birds 
will  build,  and  under  the  gre.at  green  domes  our  sons  will 
love  and  dream.  We  could  be  content  that  the  poem 
should  end  here.  A  kind  of  epilogue  apologizes  for  the 
woodman,  whom  the  reader  never  supposed  very  criminal ; 
and  a  pretty  but  needless  j)icture  follows  of  the  cottages, 
and  brown  reapers,  anil  merry  children,  occupants  in  future 
time  of  the  rootl  of  land  monopolized  by  the  giant  tree.  In 
a  later  volume  M.  de  Laprade  puts  himself  in  j)crilnus  com¬ 
petition  with  his  earlier  self.  “  Silva  Nova,”  which  tells  of  a 
visit  to  the  same  spot  after  manv  years  had  gone  by,  is  not 
unworthy  of  association  with  “  Le  Poeme  de  I’Arhre.” 

“  Poeines  Evangidiques  ”  may  be  passed  over.  Doubtless 
French  readers  of  this  volume  have  been  found,  inasmuch 
as  it  received  a  crown  from  the  Ac.ademy,  and  has  passed 
through  several  editions ;  but  it  may  be  ipiestioned  whether 
any  one  who  has  heanl  read  the  English  version  of  the 
Gospels  could  tolerate  these  tepid  pietisms,  or  what  seem 
such  to  the  English  religious  mind.  A  study  of  the  poems 
would  involve  a  comparison  of  the  religious  sentiment  as  it 
appears  in  the  French  genius  and  in  our  own.  We  should 
understand  M.  de  Laprade’s  volume  as  soon  as  we  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  raison  (T  etre  of  the  pious  insipidities  and  senti¬ 
mentalities,  as  they  appear  to  us,  of  esteemed  French 
painters. 

In  1855  appeared  “  Les  Symphonies,”  which,  like  the 
*•  Poemes  Evangeliques,”  was  crowned  by  the  Academy.  As 
the  name  suggests,  there  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  these 
poems  which  is  allied  to  music.  A  remarkable  prefiice  ex¬ 
pounds  M.  de  Laprade’s  theory  of  the  development  of  art 
In  each  historical  period  there  b  one  dominant  art,  to 
which  the  other  arts  conform  themselves,  and  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  which  they  reproduce.  In  periods  essentially 
religious, —  in  ancient  India,  in  ancient  Egypt,  in  Europe 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  the  dominant  art  is  architecture;  a 
majestic  house  of  God  rises,  and  expresses  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  When  man  becomes  conscious  of  independent  life 
and  will,  the  divinities  also  become  men  ;  Sculpture  detaches 
itself  from  Architecture  and  presides  over  the  sister  arts. 
This  is  the  art  of  Greece ;  the  period  was  humanitarian 
rather  than  religious ;  and  Homer  and  Sophocles,  as  much  as 
Phidias,  were  sculptors  of  the  forms  of  gods  and  heroic 
men.  The  Renaissance  was  a  similar  perioil ;  the  religious 
spirit  had  declined :  it  was  man,  not  God,  that  was  su¬ 
preme.  But  l>ecause  the  moilem  man  is  more  complex  in 
char;u-ter,  and  his  life  more  full  of  various  emotion  and  in¬ 
cident,  painting  was  better  suited  than  sculpture  to  satisfy 
his  artistic  desires,  .and  assumed  the  place  which  the  more 
ideal  art  h.ad  occupied  in  Greece.  Ariosto  and  Tasso  were 
great  painters  as  truly  as  Leonardo  and  Titian.  The  domi¬ 
nant  art  of  the  present  period  is  music  ;  the  master  artist 
of  the  age,  Beethoven.  The  modern  feeling  of  nature  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  modern  delight  in  music;  there  is  in 
both  a  pleasure  which  is  more  nervous  than  intellectual; 
the  senses  are  appealed  to,  and  through  the  sense‘8,  the  feel¬ 
ings  ;  the  intellect  remains  (quiescent ;  the  condition  for  the 
reception  of  pleasure  is  passivity :  nothing  comes  to  arouse 

*  Which  line,  Saiiite-Beure  tell*  at,  was  proftmeljr  parodied  by 
AugutUu  Thierry’s  adilreiui  to  a  pumpkin ;  — 

“  Four  ta  rotondite  Je  t’aime  entre  not  tajurt.” 
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the  power  of  thought,  or  the  energies  of  man.  Le  pnysage 
est  une  symphonie.  It  is,  however,  a  necessity  with  the 
artist  to  accept  the  conditions  of  his  time.  All  poetry  of 
the  present  day  lives  its  secret  affinities  with  music.  But 
the  relation  may  be  either  degrading  or  elevating.  Poetry 
may  be  musieal  W  a  skilful  mechanism  of  sounds,  a  sensual 
splendor  of  versification  which  delights  the  ear  alone,  or  by 
its  inner  spirit  which  speaks  to  the  soul.  Poetry,  again, 
may  render  the  feeling  for  nature  (itself  essentially  musical) 
by  a  method  of  gross  realism  which  reprwluces  the  out¬ 
ward  show  of  the  world,  its  pomp  and  colors,  or  by  the 
method  of  Spiritualism,  to  which  the  external  appearances 
of  things  are  precious  only  as  significant  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  beauty.  “  Spiritualism  in  art  ”  is  the  watchword 
of  the  party  to  which  M.  de  Laprade  attaches  himself;  he 
is  poet  of  the  school  of  which  M.  Lcveque  is  philoso¬ 
pher. 

But  Laprade  endeavors  to  be  more  than  simply  musical. 
Melodies  are  music ;  these  ;>oera8  are  Symphonies.  The 
design  in  each  is  to  leave  upon  the  rea<ler  the  large  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  orchestra.  The  numan  voice  which  is  heai^  in 
each  poem  is  only  one  of  many  instruments  which  concur 
to  produce  the  total  effect.  In  the  Symphony  of  the  Sea¬ 
sons,  with  its  spring  allegro  and  its  autumn  adagio,  the 
songs  of  Adah  are  enveloped,  not  lost,  in  an  orchestral 
harmony  of  all  the  musical  utterances  of  the  year.  There 
is  a  Symphony  of  the  Torrent,  a  Symphony  of  the  De-oil, 
an  Alpine  Symphony.  In  these  poems  the  beauty  is  real 
and  refined  ;  if  they  do  not  quite  realize  the  writer’s  inten¬ 
tion,  they  are  very  far  from  being  poetical  failures.  Tliey 
are  in  manner  purely  lyrical ;  but  we  divine  an  untold  nar¬ 
rative  from  the  alterations  of  manner,  the  changes  of  key, 
the  swifter  or  the  lingering  notes.  Dialogue  there  is  none, 
although  the  voices  are  many,  unless  we  should  eall  the 
silver  speech  of  fountains  dialogue,  which  rise  into  the  air, 
and  return  to  earth  side  by  side.  An  English  reader  will 
probably  have  to  abandon  certain  prepossessions  and  pre¬ 
judices  before  the  ftoems  entirely  please ;  and  it  may  not  be 
worth  every  one’s  while  to  lay  aside  customary  feelings  and 
notions  which  serve  one’s  purpose,  and  are  convenient  in 
limiting  curiosity  and  giving  decision  to  critical  utterances  ; 
but  for  those  who  are  lightly  burdened  with  determined 
likings  and  dislikings,  and  go  in  all  dir^tions  prepared  to 
accept  every  kind  of  enjoyment,  there  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
pure,  delicate,  and  innocent  in  the  best  poems  of  “  Les 
Symphonies.”  “Tlie  Two  Muses,”  a  contest  in  song  between 
rival  shepherds,  one  enamoured  of  the  maiden  Myrto,  and 
the  other  of  Nature  and  the  beauty  of  her  solitudes,  was 
pronounced  by  Sainte-Beuve  its  author’s  masterpiece. 

In  “  Les  Symphonies  ”  man  occupies  a  place  not  subordi¬ 
nate  to  external  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  one  hardly 
superior  to  it.  His  mood  and  the  mood  of  the  season  and 
of  the  air  and  earth  are  one.  In  “  Idylles  Heroiques,”  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  after  Laprade’s  election  to  the  Academy,  and 
in  the  volume  entitled  “  Les  Voix  du  Silence,”  which  aj)- 
peared  in  1865,  the  victories  of  the  will  of  man  directed  to 
great  ends,  and  assailed  by  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  world,  are  celebrated.  Heroism,  as  conceived  by 
Laprade,  consists  less  in  self-sacrifice  for  positive  generous 
objects,  than  in  a  mystical  devotion  to  certain  projections 
from  one’s  own  conceptive  faculty,  all  summed  up  under 
the  general  title  of  the  Ideal,  and  in  austerity  for  austeri- 
^'s  sake.  His  noble  youths  reminds  us  of  the  hero  of 
Longfellow’s  “  Excelsior ;  ”  like  him  they  climb  Alpine 
heights  with  views  eminently  unpractical ;  tears  stand  in 
their  bright  blue  eyes  as  a  tear  stood  in  his ;  only  M.  de 
Laprade’s  heroes,  when  they  repel  maidens  who  invite 
them  to  rest  their  weary  heads  upon  their  breasts,  instead 
of  rudely  replying  by  a  Latin  word  unfamiliar  to  maidens, 
exclaim  in  an  enthusiastic  manner,  ^  The  Ideal  I  ”  In 
“  Les  Yoix  du  Silence,”  a  volume  that  contains  more  than 
one  poem  of  real  beauty,  the  principal  poem,  “  La  Tour 
d’Ivoire,”  is  a  chivalric  allegory ;  a  solitary  knight,  great- 
■ouled  as  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  pure  as  Galahad,  un¬ 
dertakes  the  ^uest  of  a  mystical  ivo^  tower,  emblematical, 
we  may  surmise,  of  “  The  Ideal.”  'The  poem  is  singularly 
frigid ;  the  reader  remembers,  vaguely,  that  he  was  resolv- 
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ing  to  become  a  gross  materialist  before  it  put  him  to 
sleep. 

Laprade  had,  as  yet,  hardly  approached  the  actual  life 
of  men  and  women ;  he  had  created,  properly  speaking,  no 
human  character,  although  under  the  names  of  persons  he 
had  rendered  into  song,  in  some  instances  with  signal  suc¬ 
cess,  certain  lyrical  moods  of  mind.  In  1869  appeared 
“  Pernette,”  a  very  charming  narrative  poem,  written  upon 
the  suggestion  and  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Goethe’s 
“  Hermann  und  Dorothea.”  Not  only  did  Laprade  im¬ 
mediately  gain  in  popularity,  but  competent  judges  were 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  possessed  poetical  gi&  of  the 
existence  of  which  they  had  not  been  aware.  A  ballad, 
some  hundreds  of  years  old,  still  sung  by  the  peasants  in 
the  districts  of  Forez,  relates  the  unhappy  love  of  Pierre 
and  Pernette.  M.  de  Laprade  accepted  the  traditional 
names,  took  the  hint  of  the  incident,  and  inventing  much 
more,  moved  the  story  forward  to  the  period  of  the  wars  of 
the  great  Napoleon.  It  is  an  idyllic  epos,  more  passionate 
and  more  tragic  than  the  exquisite  poem  of  Goethe.  Per¬ 
nette  is  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  farmer,  whose  rich  tilth 
and  pasturage  stretch  over  the  hillside  and  along  the  open 
country  roads.  Pierre  is  a  widow’s  son ;  poor,  but  of  whole¬ 
some  blood,  of  vigorous  mind  and  body,  well  made  and 
active,  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  reading  and  writing. 
No  lad  can  turn  up  so  straight  a  furrow,  and  none  is  so  loudlj 
praised  for  his  learning  by  the  fatherly  cure’.  It  is  the 
eve  of  the  wedding.  The  old  people  stroll  up  to  the 
farmer’s  house  conversing,  and  sit  to  drink  their  wine  and 
sip  their  coffee  in  the  open  air.  The  lovers  linger  by  the 
way,  with  meeting  hands,  the  joy  restlessly  trembling  in 
the  heart  of  each,  and  few  words  spoken.  Suddenly,  the 
village  doctor  arrives  with  face  of  extraordinary  gravity. 
He  brings  the  news  of  a  great  victory,  and  its  usual  sequel, 
—  a  fresh  conscription  from  which  there  shall  be  no  exemp¬ 
tions.  Gloom  falls  upon  the  happy  circle ;  it  is  impossible 
to  hope  that  Pierre  can  escape  tne  burden  of  military  se^ 
vice  under  the  tyrant  whom  they  all  agree  in  hating.  A 
consultation  is  held,  and  the  doctor’s  advice  is  finallv  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  best :  Pierre  shall  instantly  quit  the  village, 
and  join  the  band  of  rcfractaires,  who  defend  themselves 
from  conscription  by  force  and  by  flight  among  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mountains.  Pierre  departs  that  night,  and  there  is 
a  brief  lull  of  anxiety.  His  mother,  whose  cottage  is 
thrown  down  as  the  punishment  of  her  son’s  desertion, 
takes  shelter  with  the  father  of  Pernette.  But  soon  tid¬ 
ings  are  brought  of  an  expedition  formed  by  a  large  body 
of  Bohliers,  headed  by  the  prefect,  to  compel  to  submission 
the  refractaires.  Information  must  be  immediately  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  little  band  of  fugitives.  The  doctor,  an  old 
republican,  is  a  suspected  person  who  cannot  safely  go;  and 
Pernette  undertakes  to  set  off  to  the  mountains  unattended, 
and  bear  the  news  to  her  betrothed.  No  portion  of  the 
poem  is  more  beautiful  than  the  pages  which  relate  the 
bright  day  passed  together  by  the  lover^  in  the  mountain 
solitudes.  It  is  clear  with  the  mountain  air,  and  saerd 
with  the  pure  passion  of  two  hearts.  There  is  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  impending  danger,  and  yet  the  sky  is  clear,  and 


is  perfect  for  a  day;  it  is  a  truce  of  God.  In  the  evening 
Pernette  returns  home,  conducted,  as  far  as  prudence  pe^ 
mits,  by  Pierre.  The  prefect’s  plans  have  been  suddenly 
checked  by  the  great  catastrophes  which  befell  the  army  of 
Napoleon  in  1814.  The  allies  have  their  feet  upon  the 
soil  of  France,  and  are  advancing  upon  Paris.  On  all 
sides  the  country  is  submitting  to  the  victors.  But  f« 
Pierre  the  danger  has  only  changed  its  aspect.  With  his 
band  of  followers  he  descends  to  the  village ;  but  neither 
doctor  nor  curt  can  persuarle  him  to  accept  the  new  state 
of  things  with  more  satisfiaction  than  he  hswl  accepted  the 
old.  He  believes  that  the  country  may  yet  be  roused  to 
resist  the  invaders,  and  against  the  advice  of  older  heads, 
who  are  aware  how  vain  his  gallantry  is,  he  proems  to 
organize  such  resistsmee  a^nst  the  enemy  as  he  is  able 
A  first  attack  upon  the  village  is  vigorously  repulsed  by 
Pierre  and  his  /nmct-chasseurt ;  but  the  foreign  hordes 
pour  on,  suid  the  little  sunny  of  peasants  is  compelled  to  re- 
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tfe»t  with  their  women  to  the  mountains.  They  are  puT^ 
gued ;  and  at  the  termination  of  a  skirmish,  in  which  the 
peasants  are  agmn  victorious,  Pierre  falls,  struck  by  a 
random  shot.  The  marriage  words  are  spoken,  and  the 
niarria''e  benediction  given  before  Pierre  expires.  The 
picture  of  Pernette  widowed,  who  never  was  a  wife,  en¬ 
gaging  herself  in  sweet,  unostentatious  ch.arities,  venerable 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  bearing,  as  days  go  by,  her  un¬ 
ostentatious,  lifelong  sorrow,  closes  the  poem. 

U.  de  Laprade  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  power  in  the 
contemporary  poetical  literature  of  France.  With  the 
exception  of  “  Pernette,”  his  most  important  recent  works 
hare  been  prose  writings.  Poetry  has  tried  new  ways,  re¬ 
mote  from  those  in  which  M.  de  Laprade  would  have  led 
it.  He  sets  himself  resolutely  against  the  currents  of  mod¬ 
em  thought  and  feeling.  And  his  air  of  self-conscious 
superiority,  his  incapacity  of  making  other  ideas  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  him  than  his  own,  together  with  a  lofty  manner  of 
condemning  what  he  does  not  really  understand,  qualify  M. 
de  Laprade  only  to  be  the  prophet  of  a  coterie.  Younger 
vriters,  in  particular  Leconte  de  Lisle,  have  gathered 
around  them  the  Hite  lovers  of  verse  of  a  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  M.  de  Laprade  has  brought  his  gift  to 
French  poetry,  something  precious,  something  unique ;  and 
we  are  grateful. 


TO  THE  DEATHI 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

Is  the  summer  of  1861,  the  heat  throughout  Europe  was 
intense;  perhaps  in  no  place  more  intense  than  at  Baden- 
Baden.  The  little  English  colonjf,  temporarily  located  there, 
jufered  tremendously.  Mr.  Justice  Minos,  who,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Serjeant  Blewbagge,  Mr.  Tocsin,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Replevin,  the 
rising  junior,  and  a  few  other  kindred  legal  spirits,  usetl  to 
get  up  such  splendid  whist  parties  at  the  Badischer  Hop, 
declared  he  never  felt  any  thin^  like  it,  even  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  Little  Iklass,  the  red-bearded 
artist,  just  elected  member  of  the  “New  Water  Color,”  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  too  hot  to  sketch,  and  used  to  sit  in  his 
room  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  drinking  cognac  and  iced  seltzer, 
and  smoking  helplessly.  Dr.  Fleem,  the  great  London 
physician,  shook  his  head  warningly  when  he  saw  any  of  his 
friends  starting  out  for  picnics  in  the  Black  Forest,  and 
bade  them  beware  of  sunstroke ;  while  old  Lady  Doldrum 
sat  calmly  without  her  wig,  in  her  own  shady  apartments, 
to  the  terror  of  tliose  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  through 
the  open  door,  and  declared  she  was  nearly  dead  with  the 
heat. 

Now,  though  it  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  these 

ee  had  probably  ever  experienced  such  an  amount  of 
as  to  make  them  speak  positively  as  to  the  point  of 
comparison,  yet  if  you  ever  have  lieen  in  Seville  or  Madrid 
daring  the  month  of  July,  you  will  allow  that  the  denizens 
of  either  of  those  places  may  be  regarded  as  judges  of 
caloric;  and  here  at  Baden  were  the  Seflora  Sebastiana 
Gonfalon  and  her  brother  Diego,  who  both  declared  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Spain,  they  had 
never  found  it  so  hot  as  in  that  little  gambling  in/erno  on 
the  margin  of  the  Black  Forest. 

Such  a  woman,  Sebastiana  Gonfalon  I  About  four  and 
twenty,  and  of  the  real  sangre  azuL,  the  old  Spanish  type. 
Very  slight  pencilled  eyebrows,  a  short  and  slightly  re- 
trmiie  nose,  large  protruding  lips,  a  little  rounded  chin, 
wd  blue-black  hair  banded  tignt  round  her  head,  and 
hstened  into  a  large  bow  behind.  About  the  ordinary 
Woman’s  height,  strong-limbed,  with  small  hands  and  feet, 
wonderfully  lithe  and  supple  in  her  movements,  and  with  a 
culiar  swimming  walk,  which  set  all  the  women  in 
iden,  from  the  respectable  stock-brokei-esses  from  Balham 
“ill  to  “those  odd  French  people”  from  the  Rue  Breda, 
prwctising  in  their  bedrooms  without  the  faintest  approach 
lo  the  on^nal.  A  face  very  calm  and  statuesque  in  repose, 
terrible  when  lit  up  with  anger,  horribly  dangerous 
when  melting  with  love.  They  hadn’t  seen  much  of  any 


expression  save  her  ordinary  repose  at  Baden ;  but  little 
Jack  Harris,  from  the  Inland  Irrigation  Office,  said  he 
could  perfectly  fancy  what  it  would  be,  and  he  wouldn’t  for 
thousands  have  any  —  any  love  affair  —  there  I  Little 
Jack  Harris  need  not  have  troubled  himself.  He  was 
introduced  to  Sebastiana,  and  at  the  time  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  she  had  muttered  behind  her  fan  to  her  brother 
something  about  his  being  a  droll  looking  little  creature ; 
but  from  that  hour  she  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  pro¬ 
foundly  unconscious  of  his  existence. 

It  had  been  hotter  than  ever  during  the  dayj  but  the 
day  was  happily  passed  and  over,  and  the  moon  was 
streaming  on  to  the  broad  gravelled  Platz  in  front  of  the 
Conversation-haus,  and  the  band,  stationed  in  their  little 
oil-lamp  illumined  kiosk,  were  rattling  away  at  Strauss’s 
waltzes  and  Lahitzky’s  galops;  and  the  gamblers  were 
thronging  the  roulette  and  trente-et-quarante  tables ;  and  of 
the  non-gamblers,  all  such  as  had  ladies  with  them  were 
promenading  and  listening  to  the  music,  while  the  others 
were  seated  round  the  little  wooden  tables,  drinking  and 
smoking.  At  one  of  these  tables  tour  men  were  sitting, 
who,  in  this  tale  at  least,  merit  particular  notice.  The 
little  paper  lantern,  holding  the  cigar-lighting  candle,  flares 
on  the  broad,  healthily-bronzed  face  (where,  through  the 
thick-curling  light  beard,  the  face  can  be  seen)  of  Arthur 
Acton,  formerly  of  the  Light  Brigade,  now  swell,  landed 
proprietor,  English  gentleman.  After  the  Crimean  cam¬ 
paign,  Arthur  cut  soldiering  and  sold  out.  He  is  a  type  of 
his  class,  as  you  perceive  in  his  broad  chest,  well-knit  figure, 
well-shaped  white  hand,  with  the  massive  signet-ring  on  the 
little  finger,  and  the  broad  gold  band  on  the  finger  next  to 
that;  in  his  open  throat,  his  long  white  wristbands,  his 
evening  dress  so  degage  yet  so  well-fitting,  his  perfect  boots, 
the  easy',  careless,  unstudied  grace  of  his  attitude ;  a  big 
man,  with  the  heart  of  a  lion  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
who  had  looked  death  in  the  face  a  score  of  times,  who  had 
ridden  into  the  Balaklava  charge  as  calmly  as  into  Rotten 
Row,  and  who  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  defaming  his 
dead  mother  as  of  uttering  a  boast  or  a  lie.  Not  a  scholar, 
his  reading  having  been  mostly  confined  to  Bell’s  Life  and 
the  Racing  Calendar ;  not  a  purist,  —  he  had  lived  too  much 
in  camps  and  barrack-rooms  for  that ;  hut  a  keen,  clear¬ 
headed  man  of  the  world,  as  y^ou  may  see  in  his  broad,  open 
brow,  over  which  the  short  light  hair  curls  so  crisply,  in  his 
bright  blue  eyes,  his  frank  face,  his  great,  cheery,  honest 
laugh.  Next  to  him,  Jaek  Harris,  government  clerk,  before 
named,  a  wiry,  dapper  little  man,  got  up  with  scrupulous 
neatness.  Jack’s  hairdresser  tells  him  that  “  his  parting  is 
thinning,”  which  in  plain  English  means,  that  Jack  is  getting 
bald ;  but  he  makes  up  for  that  bjr  an  enormous  pair  of  wiry 
whiskers,  which  stick  out  like  hair-brushes  on  either  side  of 
his  little  face.  A  great  scandal-monger  is  Jack,  with 
something  to  say  about  everybody ;  an  inane  little  chatter¬ 
box,  whom  nobody  could  think  of  making  his  enemy  or  of 
cultivating  for  his  friend.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
Eugene  Blake,  a  clever,  hot-headed,  quick-tempered  Irish¬ 
man,  army  surgeon  in  a  regiment  of  Austrian  Uhlans,  on 
leave  now,  and  staying  with  Artlmr,  whose  people  had 


Studied  life  at  half  the  courts  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the 
knowingest  hands  in  the  world.  Listen  to  their  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“  It’s  a  regular  fetch,  by  Jove !  Never  saw  a  clearer  I 
No  good  denying  it,  Arthur,  my  boy :  you’ve  brought  down 
the  Donna  at  a  Tong  shot,  and  you’re  booked  I  ”  This  from 
Eugene  Blake,  with  a  merr^  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a 
great  slap  on  the  table  to  enforce  his  words. 

“  Tremendous  go  I  ”  said  little  Jack  Harris ;  “  tre-mendous 
go!  Splendid  creature:  black  eyes,  raven  hair,  and  all 
mat  sort  o’  thing ;  and  as  for  figure  ” —  And,  in  default  of 
finding  a  proper  expletive,  little  Jack  kissed  the  tips  of  his 
own  fingers,  and  waved  them  in  the  air. 

“  Doosid  pleasant  thing  1  ”  said  old  Sir  Pierce  Coverdale, 
smoothing  his  gray  whiskers ;  “  doosid  pleasant  thing  for  a 
young  man,  though  it  has  its  disadvantages  1  Doosid  diffi- 
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cult  to  shake  ofl  !  You  get  tired  of  it,  she  don’t  I  Then 
you’re  bored,  and  she's  sarage  ;  then  you  take  up  with 
somebo<ly  else,  and  she  takes  up  with  a  knife  or  a  stiletto, 
or  some  horrible  tbine,  and  sticks  it  into  you  1  Take  care, 
Acton ;  these  southern  women  are  the  doose  and  nothing 
else  1  ” 

“  Thank  you.  Sir  Pierce,”  replied  Arthur  Acton ;  “  I 
know  you  mean  it,  though  there’s  really  no  occasion  for 
your  good  advice.  And  you,  you  fellows,  go  on  and  chaff 
away  as  much  as  you  like,  to-night,  to-morrow,  and  the 
next  day.  Only  drop  it  after  that,  please.  Miss  Palliser 
arrives  here,  with  her  brother,  on  Friday,  and  there’s  no 
need  to  keep  it  quiet  any  lunger :  she  and  I  are  engaged, 
and  are  to  be  married  in  November.  So  go  in  for  any  ex¬ 
travagant  nonsense  you  like  about  me  and  Mademoiselle 
Gonfalun  up  to  that  time,  and  then  —  drop  it  for  good  I 
Knowing  the  utter  absurdity  of  it,  1  don’t  mind  the  chaff ; 
but,  of  course,  if  protracted  it  would  become  serious. 
There’s  no  need  to  say  any  more,  is  there,  boys  ?  You  ail 
understand*?  ”  They  all  chorused  congratulations,  and 
speedily  changed  the  subject,  not  before  old  Sir  Pierce 
Coverdale  had  muttered  that  he  considered  this  a  “  duosid 
bad  feature  in  the  case.” 

On  tliat  night  was  held  one  of  the  grand  bi-weekly  haU 
pares,  in  contradistinction  to  those  free  and  easy  assemblies, 
where  all  the  best  known  of  the  guests  dropped  in  in  such 
toilettes  as  suited  them.  But  on  the  night  of  the  bala  pares 
evening  costume  was  exacted,  and  all  the  proceedings  were 
more  formal.  As  the  evening  waned,  our  party  broke  up; 
and  with  tlie  exception  of  the  old  baronet  (who  went  to  pit 
himself  against  a  favorite  antagonist,  a  French  banm  of 
marvellous  age  and  remarkable  card-playing  powers),  all 
strolled  into  the  ballrooms.  Everyboay  was  there ;  cyno¬ 
sure  of  everybody  Mademoi.selle  Gonfalon,  looking  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  her  amber  satin  dress,  covered  with  the  richest 
black  lace,  and  with  pink  roses  gleaming  in  her  hair.  As 
Arthur  Acton  entered  the  room  it  seemed  as  though  by 
some  mesmeric  influence  she  was  aware  of  his  approach. 
She  looked  up  at  once  towards  the  door,  and  their  eyes 
met.  Hers  were  earnest,  searching,  imperious  ;  in  his  was 
an  expression  lialf  of  annoyance,  half  of  mistrust.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  obeyed  the  quick  motion  of  the  fan,  impercepti¬ 
ble  to  all  but  him,  by  wliich  she  beckoned  him  towards  her, 
and  two  minutes  afterwards  they  were  whirling  together  to 
tlie  valse  then  just  commenced. 

Eugene  Blake  and  little  Jack  Harris  grinned  at  each 
other,  and  the  former  remarked,  in  the  brogue  which  always 
burst  out  of  him  whenever  he  was  at  all  excited,  “  It’s  to 
be  hopc'd  Miss  Palliser’s  not  jealous,  or  there’ll  be  ‘  wigs 
upon  tue  green  ’  before  we’ve  done  with  this.” 

Two  hours  afterwanls  (they  keep  early  hours  at  Baden) 
the  moon,  fnjm  her  height  in  heaven,  shone  on  Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon,  standing  on  the  outer  steps  of  the  ballroom, 
with  her  mantilla  coquettishly  flun^  round  her  shoulders, 
and  drawn  over  her  head.  “  Ah,  what  pleasure  !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  pettishly ;  “  the  hotel  is  close  by,  the  night  is  quite 
hot,  and  there  is  no  need  for  the  wraps  Diego  is  searching 
for.  1  declare  1  will  wait  tor  him  no  lunger  if  you  will  be 
my  escort,  AI.  Acton.  You  will?  Then  give  me  your 
arm  1  ”  blie  took  his  arm,  and  waved  a  laugliing  good¬ 
night  to  those  standing  by,  then  tripped  gajdy  down  the 
steps,  and  until  they  had  proceeded  some  little  distance 
into  the  shadow  of  the  eUlie.  Then  stopping  suddenly,  she 
confronted  her  companion,  and  with  eyes  looking  full  into 
his,  said,  “  What’s  this?  ” 

“  What’s  what.  Mademoiselle  Gonfalon?  ” 

“  Ah,  bah.  Mademoiselle  Gonfalun  I  You  know  my  name, 

I  suppose  I  ”  'Then  suddenly  changing  her  tone,  “  Arthur, 
dearest  Arthur,  what  is  it  to-night?  You  are  cold  as  your 
own  dreadful  countrymen  genemly ;  you  are  distant.  You 
valscid  because  I  asked  you,  not  because  you  wished  to; 
you  have  scarcely  said  a  dozen  words  the  whole  night: 
what  is  it  ?  ” 

"It’s  nothing.  Mademoiselle  —  well,  then,  Sebastiana; 
it  is  simply  this.  We  have  been  thrown  together,  more  or 
less,  since  we  have  been  here,  and  we’ve  been  very  good 
lientis,  and  1  trust  we  always  shall  be ;  but  ”  — 


“Well  — but  ”  — 

“  It’s  an  awkward  thing  for  me  to  say,”  said  Acton,  feel- 
ing  hot  all  over,  and  stammering  like  a  school-girl.  “  But 
you  see,  it  —  I  mean  —  or  —  it  mustn’t  go  any  further.”  ’ 
Sebastiana  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  said 
in  a  low,  flat  key,  “  Mustn’t  go  any  further  ?  ”  ’ 

“Nol  Well,  the  truth  is  —  it’s  horribly  uncomfortable 
for  a  man  to  have  to  say  sui  h  a  tiling  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but,  the  truth  is.  Tin  going  to  be  married,  you  see 
and  my  fiancee  is  coming  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and  it  won’t 
do  for  us  to  be  —  confound  it  all.  I’m  making  a  mess  of  it 
I  know  I  am  !  ”  And  the  man  who  had  ridden  coollv  into 
the  Balaklava  charge,  now  stuttered  and  wiped  his  brow 
and  looked  and  felt  horribly  afraid. 

“  Ah  1  you  are  going  to  be  married  I  ”  said  Sebastiana, 
standing  upright  as  a  dart,  and  still  looking  at  him,  but 
with  a  very  different  expression  in  her  eyes,  “  Voila  le  mot 
de  ’elnigme  I  To  a  young  English  lady  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 


“  Whom  you  love  ?  ” 

“  AVhom  I  adore  1  ” 

“  And  she  is  coming  here  ?” 

“  She  is  ;  the  day  affer  to-morrow,  I  hope.” 

“  I  hope  so,  too.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  her.  Now  let 
us  walk  on,  please.”  And  without  waiting  tor  his  reply, 
she  strode  on  until  she  reached  the  door  of  lier  hotel,  which 
opened,  she  bowed  her  head  without  offering  her  hand,  and, 
without  uttering  a  word,  passed  through  out  of  sight. 

For  two  whole  days  and  nights  no  one,  save  her  Spanish 
waiting-woman,  saw  Sebastiana  Gonfalun.  Had  any  eyes 
penetrated  into  the  room  where  she  was,  they  would  have 
lit  on  a  figure  stretched  prostrate  on  a  bed,  with  tear- 
blurred  face  and  hair  floating  wildly  over  the  pillow,  and 
clenched  hands,  now  upraised  passionately,  now  falling 
with  maddened  vehemence.  Had  there  been  ears  to  lis¬ 
ten.  they  would  have  heard  wild  lamentations,  self-accusa¬ 
tions,  curses  on  the  man  who  had  so  enthralled  her,  threats 
of  vengeiince  on  her  by  whom  she  had  been  supplanted  in 
his  affections.  But  there  was  no  one  to  hear,  save  Alatlrilcna, 
the  waiting-woman,  who  worshipped  her  mistress,  and  tlid  all 
she  could  to  soothe  and  compose  her.  Not  even  Don  Diego 
himself  was  allowed  admission  to  his  sister’s  chamber.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  however,  there  was  an  arri¬ 
val  at  tlie  hotel.  Not  unexjiected,  evidently,  for  the  suite 
of  rooms  had  been  for  some  days  in  preparation,  and  the 
landlord  was  in  attendance  on  the  steps  as  the  natty  Ed'.'- 
lish  travelling-carri.age  drew  up,  and  by  his  siile  was  Arthur 
Acton,  who  had  been  lounging  alxmt  in  a  state  of  ex|H-ct- 
ancy  from  a  very  early  hour;  and  the  evidence  that  soiiiethiiig 
was  going  to  happen  had  drawn  together  a  crowd  of  blue- 
bloused,  wooden-saboted  peasants  and  children,  re-enforced, 
as  the  carriage  came  up,  by  others  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  cracking  of  the  postilions’  whips,  and  most  of  the 
hotel  windows  were  filled  with  occupants.  No  one  could 
be  clearly  seen  at  the  windows  of  the  salon  oecu[iicd  by 
Mademoiselle  Gonfalon,  though  from  a  certain  blurreil  and 
misty  outline  traceable  at]  that  one  nearest  the  hall  door,  it 
might  have  been  inferred  that  it  was  not  untenanted.  When 
the  horses  drew  up  at  the  door,  a  big  courier,  with  a  gold- 
laced  band  to  his  cap,  and  a  huge  beard  on  his  chin,  dis¬ 
mounted,  opened  the  carriage-door,  and  handed  out,  6i>t, 
an  old  lady  with  gray  hair  and  a  bent  frame,  who  descended 
with  difficulty,  resting  on  a  stick,  and  then  a  tiill,  elegant 
young  girl,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  a  clear  complexion,  and 
chestnut  bands  falling  on  either  side  her  face.  These  la¬ 
dies,  the  younger  especially,  were  received  with  great 
empressement  by  Arthur  Acton,  and  conduetetl  by  him  into 
the  hotel.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  D<jn  Diego  Gonfalon, 
sipping  his  second  glass  of  absinthe,  and  smoking  his  fourth 
after-breakfast  cigar  on  the  promenade,  was  summoned  by 
his  French  servant,  who  told  him  that  Mademoiselle,  hu 


sister,  wished  to  speak  with  him  at  once. 

He  found  her  wrapped  in  a  white  muslin  dressing-^wn, 
and  seated  in  a  low  easy-chair  by  the  window.  Her  luxu¬ 
rious  black  hair  was  hastily  gathered  up  into  a  {treat  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  there  were  bistre  rings  round 
her  luminous  black  eyes.  Her  face  was  deadly  pale,  and 
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her  lips  colorless  and  rigid.  Diego  marked  all  this 
St  one  glance ;  then,  dropping  into  a  chair  next  to  her,  he 
took  one  of  her  hands  in  his,  and  gazing  tenderly  into  her 
face,  said, — 

‘  You  are  better,  my  sister  ? 

**  Yes,  ni y  brother,  much  better  within  the  last  hour.  To 
he  quite  well  within  a  very  few  days,  if  all  goes  rightly,  and 
you  are  true  to  me.  She  has  arrived.  ” 

^  «  Ah  1  ha  I  "  and  Diego  drew  a  long  breath  between  his 
teeth.  “  You  have  seen  her  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  her  arrive  I  saw  her  received  by  him  I  saw  him 
conduct  her  into  the  house  1  I  saw  his  fingers  tighten  round 
hers,  and  her  hand  glide  into  his.” 

“  And  you  still  require  ”  — 

“  All  that  I  urged,  and  you  promised.  All  that  should 
be  demande<i  of  one  who  has  shghteil  a  Gonfalon  and  your 
sister.  His  ruin  first,  then  his  death  !  ” 

“  Nothing  less  ?  ” 

“Nothing  I  ” 

Don  Diego  shrugged  his  shoulders,  kissed  his  sister’s  hand, 
and  returned  to  his  absintlie  and  his  cigar. 

Tliere  is  a  sjHJcially  exclusive  set  at  Baden,  a  sanctum 
tanctorum  known  as  the  Ladies’  Club,  because  no  gentleman 
is  admissible  to  its  rtunions,  save  on  the  ballot  of  the  lady 
members.  It  is  hehl  in  one  of  the  private  rooms  of  the 
Conversation-haiis,  and  is  frequented  during  the  evening 
by  the  ladies  and  their  attendant  cavaliers.  At  a  late  hour, 
when  the  ladies  have  retired,  those  men  who  have  the  entree 
remain,  and  there  many  quiet  games  of  cards  are  carried 
on,  tor  which  the  ordinary  public  rooms  would  be  too  noisy 
and  too  exjtoseJ.  It  wjis  after  midnight  wlien  Arthur  Aefon 
stepped  into  the  Ladies’  Club,  then  emptied  of  its  proper 
occupants,  and  given  up  to  denizens  of  the  male  sex,  some 
of  whom  were  already  assembled  rounil  the  card-tables.  Ar¬ 
thur  was  in  sniendid  spirits;  he  had  been  the  whole  day 
with  Miss  Palli.ser,  showing  her  the  lions  of  the  jilace,  and 
(he  had  been  voted  a  tremendous  success  by  every  one. 
Blase  French  manpiises  and  pudgy  German  barons  bad 
roused  theaaselves  from  their  domimK's  to  stare  after  the 
frcjh  and  brilliant  beauty  of  the  English  girl.  When  she 
entered  the  gambling  rooms,  the  crou[)iers  were  puzzled  to 
find  play  fur  a  moment  suspended,  as  the  haggard  crowders 
of  the  tables  left  otf  pricking  cards  or  covering  numbers  as 
the  glorious  vision  ptissed  hurriedly  by.  And  sbe  had  been 
very  sweet  and  affectionate  to  him,  too;  and  altogether  he  was 
in  the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness,  and  showed  it  in  his 
brillLmt  eyes  and  flashing  cheeks.  He  walked  up  to  a  knot 
of  his  friends  who  were  standing  at  the  head  of  the  room, 
and  commenced  chatting  with  them,  when  he  felt  his  arm 
lightly  touched,  and  turning  round,  saw  Diego  Gonfalon. 

“kour  pardon,  M.  Acton,  if  I  disturbed  you,”  said  Diego. 
“Iconic  to  ask  that  revenge  which  you  promised  me  after 
our  ecarte  two  nights  since.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  med  a  propos.  Arthur  was 
in  no  humor  for  a  cool,  calculating  game  at  cards ;  he  w.as 
overbrimming  with  animal  spirits,  longing  for  some  outlet 
for  his  happiness.  He  replied,  awkwardly  enough,  — 

“  Eh  ?  Ecarte  f  To-night,  do  you  think  ?  I’m  scarcely 
in  the  humor  to-night,  and  ”  — 

“  Oh,  if  monsieur  does  not  choose,  of  course  it  is  not  for 
me  to”  — 

“  You  can’t  do  that,  Arthur  1  ”  said  in  English  old  Sir 
Pierce  Coverdale,  who  was  standing  by ;  “  if  you  won  the 
man’s  money  last  time,  you’re  bound  to  play  when  he  asks 
yon,  however  inconvenient  it  may  be,  and  ”  — 

“  Well,  be  it  so,”  said  Arthur,  witli  a  si"h.  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  with  a  sprightly  air  to  the  Spaniard,  ne  pointed  to  a 
vacant  card-table,  and  said  pobtely,  “  Monsieur,  je  vous 
tttends  I  ” 

They  were  well  known  among  the  frequenters  of  the 
club,  these  two,  as  first-rate  players.  As  they'took  the 
a  little  crowd  gathered  silently  round ;  and  so  soon  as 
play  commenced  the  by-standers  began  to  bet.  Soon  there 
were  a  few  murmurs  in  the  ring.  Acton  was  so  thoroughly 
transported  with  happiness,  so  full  of  the  pleasant  memories 
of  the  day  with  his  beloved,  that  he  appeared  unable  to  fix 
ou  attention  on  his  cards,  while  his  opponent  was  stringing 
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every  nerve  to  the  encounter.  Tliey  formed  a  grand  con¬ 
trast,  these  two  men  ;  the  one,  big,  fair,  jolly,  light-hearted, 
and  insouciant ;  the  other,  thin,  swarthy,  grave,  and  intently 
watching  his  own  hand  and  that  of  his  opponent.  ! 

At  three  in  the  morning  Diego  Gonfalon  returned  to  his 
hotel.  lie  passed  up  the  stairs  with  a  light  footstep ;  but 
as  he  neared  his  sister’s  room  the  door  opened  gently,  and 
Sebastiana’s  graceful  head  appeared,  her  finger  on  her  lip. 

Obe<lient  to  her  signal,  he  followed  her  into  her  chamber. 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  Bad !  worse  than  bad !  He  played  like  a  fool,  without 
thinking  of  his  cards,  and  he  has  stripjied  me  again  I  He 
must  have  won  three  hundred  Isabellinas;  his  coul’ounded 
luck  never  deserts  him  for  an  instant !  ” 

“  That  is  unfortunate,  Diego ;  but  it  was  but  a  part  of  our 
scheme.  The  rest  is  to  come !  Now  to  bed,  brother ;  we 
will  consult  in  the  morning.” 

The  next  day  the  weather  was  cooler,  a  light  breeze 
came  playing  over  the  Sehwarzwald,  and  the  promenade 
was  throngetl.  The  rumor  of  the  beauty  ami  Jp-ace  of  the 
newly-arrived  English  woman  hail  spread ;  and,  in  addition 
to  its  ordinary  frequenters,  many  of  those  who  only  honored 
the  promenaile  on  special  occasions  had  come  out  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  were  constrained  to  admit  that  for  once 
report  had  not  been  exaggerated.  Arthur  Acton,  thor¬ 
oughly  observant  of  every  look  and  glance,  gloried  in  Miss 
Palliser’s  success,  and  watched  e.ach  sueeecdiiig  triumph 
with  renewed  delight.  Only  once  his  brow  clouded  ;  and 
that  was  as  he  p.assed  a  group  of  men,  amongst  whom  were 
Diego  Gonfalon,  a  certain  Count  Tszch,  a  Hungimian  of 
unenviable  reputation,  and  a  Captain  H  ill,  a  notorious  Eng¬ 
lish  blackleg.  Tliese  men  raised  their  bats,  certr.inly,  but 
with  a  kind  of  mijiant  air,  and  Miss  Palliscr  had  scarcely 
passed  before  Acton  saw  Diego  whisper  something  to  his 
friends,  who  at  once  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw.  Acton  flamed 
to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  but  said  nothing.  Chancing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  turn  round  a  moment  afterwards,  he  saw  Diego 
Gonfalon  mimicking  Miss  Palliser’s  walk,  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  held  her  dress,  to  the  intense  delight  of  his 
friends.  As  the  Palliser  party,  on  their  return,  approached 
the  spot  where  the  objectionable  group  were  standing,  Ar¬ 
thur  noticed  a  movement  among  them  ;  and  be  h.a<l  no  soon¬ 
er  passed  than  Diego  and  his  friends  left  their  position,  and 
followed  on  in  the  promenade  immediately  iM-hiud  the  Eng¬ 
lish  party.  Two  minutes  afterwards  Miss  Palliser  stopped 
suddenly ;  some  one  htul  trodden  on  her  drt'ss.  Acton 
turned  hurriedU'  round,  and  fancied  he  saw  a  smile  on 
Diego’s  face.  The  obtrusive  foot  had,  however,  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  promenade  continued.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  the  same  thing  occurred.  Miss  Pailiser’s  dress 
was  speedily  released,  and  she  and  the  other  members  of 
her  party  proceeded.  Acton  stood  still. 

“  You  have  a  singular  knack  of  awkwanlness,  monsieur,” 
said  he  to  Diego  Gonfalon.  “  This  is  the  second  time  th.at 
your  stupidity  has  caused  you  to  tread  on  the  lady’s 
dress.” 

“  It  is  the  lady’s  own  fault,  monsieur,”  replied  Diego, 
with  an  insolent  air;  “she  does  not  know  how  to  hold  her 
dress,  but  walks  like  a  camel,  like  all  English  women.” 

Ah!  Don  Diego  Gonfalon,  if  you  only  knew  how  nearly 
you  were  getting  that  pecuharly  British  blow,  known  as 
“  one  for  yourself  1  ” 

Tliere  was  a  baleful  fury  in  Artlmr  Actoti’s  eyes,  and  a 
fidgety  motion  about  the  shoulder-muscies  of  his  right  arm, 
which  looked  very  ugly  just  at  that  moment.  However,  he 
controlled  his  passion  sufficiently  to  s.ay,  “  I  have  ladies  with 
me  now,  sir.  So  soon  as  I  am  free  ”  — 

“  You  will  find  me  ready  and  willing,  monsieur,  whenever 
you  like.” 

And  Don  Diego  raised  his  hat,  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

Tliat  night  Don  Diego  went  neither  to  the  gambling-table 
nor  to  the  Ladies’  Club,  but  sought  his  hotel  at  an  early 
hour,  and  went  straight  to  his  sister’s  room.  Tlie  door  had 
scarcely  closed  behind  him,  when  she  was  by  his  side,  her 
eyes  flashing,  her  hands  trembling,  her  whole  ftame  in  a 
state  of  intense  excitement. 

“  Well  ?  ”  she  asked,  “  is  it  done  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,”  said  Diego,  sullenly ;  “  it  is  done ;  arranged  for  to- 
k  morrow  morning  at  sunrise.” 

i  “  How  did  it  happen  ?  Tell  me ;  I  am  dying  to  know.” 

;  But  Diego  was  cross,  and  indisposed  to  answer. 

1  “  Ah  1  don’t  worry  me  about  details  1  Is  it  not  enough 

^  for  you  to  know  that  he  is  challenged,  and  accepts  ?  ” 

'  IScb.istiana’8  eyes  flashed  fire,  but  she  controlled  herself. 

“  Tell  me  one  thing,  then ;  only  one.  Was  she  implicated  ?  ” 

“  Yes :  the  insult  was  given  to  her.” 

“  Good  I  goo<l,  Diego  1  You  have  indeed  carried  out  all 
I  wished.  Who  acts  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Cabanel.” 

“  And  for  him  ?  ” 

“  An  old  English  milord,  Sir  Coverdale.” 

“  Sir  Coverdale  is  his  second  ?  He  lives  here  in  the  ho¬ 
tel,  does  be  not  Y  ” 

“  He  does,  in  the  opposite  rooms.” 

“  Has  he  come  in  yet  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  left  him  at  the  Kursaal,  playing  trenfe-et-guarante. 
He  will  be  there  another  hour  yet.  lie  is  an  old  militaire, 
and  such  an  affair  as  this  does  not  in  the  least  affect  bis 
usual  routine.” 

“  Good  1  Now  get  to  bed ;  you  will  want  rest.  I  will 
call  you  at  daybreak.  Ma<lriletial  ”  Ami  kissing  her 
brother  on  the  cheek,  Scbastiana  closed  the  door  on  him, 
and  entered  into  deep  converse  with  her  waiting-woman. 

At  five  the  next  morning,  Ludwig  Kraus,  an  old  wood¬ 
cutter,  who  was  beginning  to  ply  his  daily  occupation  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  Black  Forest,  saw  two  carriages  draw 
up  at  the  turf  path  which  he  himself  had  clcareil,  leading 
from  the  unfrequented  highroad  into  the  depths  of  the  un¬ 
derwood.  From  these  carriages  descended  several  gentle¬ 
men  ;  two  of  them  bore  under  their  arms  long  flat  cases,  at 
sight  of  which  the  old  woodcutter  smiled  to  himself.  It 
was  by  no  means  his  first  experience  of  such  visitors,  and 
he  never  saw  them  arrive  without  a  certainty  of  pecuniary 
advantage  to  himself.  Sure  enough ;  his  expectations  were 
not  disappointed.  One  of  the  gentlemen  saw  him,  turned 
round,  and,  after  apparently  consulting  with  the  others, 
beckoned  to  him.  Ludwig  advanced. 

“  Tired  of  labor,  father  ?  ”  said  the  gentleman. 

“  Not  yet,  sir,”  said  the  old  man.  “  I  only  commenced  at 
dawn,  an  hour  since.” 

“  You  must  need  rest.  We  are  going  to  breakfast  here, 
and  sliall  require  water.  How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest 
spring  Y  ” 

“  A  good  mile,”  replied  the  old  man. 

“  Go  and  fetch  a  pitcher,”  said  the  gentleman,  slipping  a 
Friedrick’s-d’or  into  his  band.  “  Don’t  hurry.  You  can  go 
leisurely.” 

The  old  man  pocketed  the  coin,  laid  his  axe  across  his 
shoulders,  and  went  ofi*  whistling. 

The  two  parties  had  come  in  separate  carriage.',  remained 
in  separate  groups,  while  the  drivers  wheeled  their  horses 
round  and  moved  them  some  distance  down  the  road.  Al¬ 
though  the  gentlemen  spoke  among  themselves,  yet  each 
kept  apart  from  the  other.  Then  watches  were  produced, 
and  some  whispering  ensued.  At  last  the  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  to  uie  woodcutter  advanced  from  his  friends,  and 
nearing  the  opposite  party,  took  off  his  hat  and  saluted. 
No  better  man  than  he  for  such  a  meeting  1  Honore  de 
Cabanel,  chef  <fe$c(idron  of  the  African  Chasseurs,  a  man 
who  had  been  St.  Amaud’s  right  hand  through  all  the  Ka- 
byle  war. 

"  Time  flies,  M.  Acton,”  said  he ;  “  we  wait  your  leisure.” 

“  M.  de  Cabanel,”  replied  Arthur,  “  1  am  sorry  that  I  am 
the  cause  of  the  delay,  however  unwillingly.  But 
Sir  Pierce  Coverdale,  who  was  to  be  my  second,  has 
not  yet  made  his  appearance.” 

“  No  one  better  acquainted  with  the  code  of  the  dwllo 
than  Sir  Coverdale,  or  more  capable  of  conducting  it  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  1”  said  Cabanel,  with  a  bow.  “Some¬ 
thing  must  have  retarded  him ;  he  must  be  ill.” 

“  f  cerbiinly  cannot  understand  his  absence,”  muttered 
Arthur,  looking  into  the  far  distance. 

“  Will  not  Monsieur  Acton’s  other  friend  act  for  him  ?  ” 


asked  Cabanel,  motioning  towards  a  gentleman  standing 
near. 

“  My  other  friend  is  a  surgeon  of  the  Austrian  army, 
Monsieur  Eugene  Blake ;  I  thought  it  necessary  to  have  a 
surgeon  on  the  ground,  and  gentlemen  in  that  capacity  can¬ 
not,  I  believe,  act  as  seconds  Y  ” 

“  Certainly  not :  ”  said  Monsieur  Cabanel.  “  Would 
Monsieur  Acton  accept  the  service  of  one  of  my  party? 
Signor  Loper  Guerrabella,  a  Spanish  gentleman  from  Cadiz 
an  officer  in  the  Queen’s  Guard,  accomj>anies  us  to  the 
ground,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  act  for  Monsieur  Acton." 
As  he  spoke  he  indicated  a  slim  young  man  wearing  a 
Spanish  cloak  and  a  heavy  slouch  hat,  who  was  standing 
W  in  conversation  with  Diego.  There  were  no  signs  of 
Coverdale’s  advent.  Acton  bowed,  and  after  a  word  with 
Blake,  notified  his  acceptance  of  Cabanel’s  off  er.  Then  he 
and  Cabanel  proceeded  to  step  the  ground.  On  their 
rctu‘rn  Cabanel  said, — 

“  It  is  agreed,  I  believe,  messieurs,  that  the  combat  shall 
he  a  la  harriere ;  that  is  to  say,  my  friend  anil  I  have 
measured  twenty-four  paces,  at  either  end  of  which  we  will 
place  our  men.  At  twelve  yards,  the  half  distance,  I  have 
dropped  a  handkerchief  as  a  mark.  Signor  Guerrabella 
and  I  will  toss  for  first  fire.  Whichever  principal, 
through  his  second,  wins,  has  the  right  either  to  fire  from 
his  place,  or,  walking  up  to  the  mark,  to  call  on  his  adye^ 
sary  to  advance,  even  up  to  the  mark  itself  if  he  chooses, 
and  then  —  act  as  he  wishes  1  Gentlemen,  this  is  unde^ 
stoo<l  ?  ” 

Both  principals  bowed. 

“Now,  Signor  Guerral)ella,  the  tossl  Hal  you  have  won! 
M.  Acton,  tlie  fire  is  with  you  I  ” 

As  he  spoke,  Arthur  Acton  turned  sideways  towards  his 
opponent,  covering  him  fairly  and  fully  with  his  pistol 
Then,  suddenly  flinging  up  his  arm,  he  tired  into  the  air. 
A  short  growl  issued  from  Blake’s  lips ;  a  growl  in  which 
a  near  by-stander  might  have  distinguished  the  words  “  He 
ought  to  have  winged  him  I  ” 

“  It  is  your  shot,  sir  1  ”  said  Arthur,  wheeling  round  and 
confronting  his  aclversary. 

“  I  intend  to  take  it  I  ”  said  Diego,  calmly,  as  he  walked 
towards  the  handkerchief.  “  And  I  call  on  you,  M.  Acton, 
in  pursuance  of  the  terms,  to  advance  to  this  mark  1  ” 

“  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  stop  this  1  ”  shrieked  Eugene 
Bhake.  as,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  Arthur  slowly  ad¬ 
vanced.  “  This  is  sheer  murder  1  Sir,  I  call  on  you," 
turning  to  Guerrabella,  “  I  call  on  you  to  forbid  tliis  1  ’’ 

“  It  IS  impossible  to  break  the  rule  laid  down  I  ”  said 
Guerral)clla,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  a  strange,  muffled 
voice,  “  unless,  indeed,  M.  I’Anglais  is  afraid.” 

Tills  one  sentence  was  enough.  Blake  was  silent,  but 
remained  horror-stricken  and  intent  on  the  scene;  while 
Artliur  Acton,  witli  pallid  face,  stepped  straight  up  to  the 
handkerchief,  on  the  other  side  of  which  Diego  was  waiting. 
A  <lead,  still,  horrible  calm  reigned  around.  It  was  broken 
by  Diego,  who  said,  “  M.  Acton,  you  deceived  a  Gonfalon! 
lour  blood  be  on  your  own  head.”  The  next  instant  the 
sound  of  a  pistol  rang  through  the  forest,  and  Arthur  Ac¬ 
ton,  staggering  for  an  instant,  dropped  heavily  forward  on 
his  face.  Blake  sprang  forward,  but  ere  he  reached  hii 
friend’s  side  Guerrabella  was  on  his  knee  beside  him. 
Bending  over  the  prostrate  body,  he  lifted  tlie  slouch  hat, 
he  pushed  back  the  concealing  cloak.  One  word  escaped 
the  dying  man,  “  Sebastianal  ” 

“  Ay  1  ”  muttered  Mademoiselle  Gonfalon,  for  it  was  she; 
“  1  told  you  the  character  of  my  revenge.  To  the  Death!” 
The  next  instant  Arthur  Acton  expired. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

In  England  the  yachting  season  is  at  its  height. 

It  is  said  that  two  manuscripts  of  Thackeray  have  ben 
discovered  among  his  papers,  and  will  soon  be  given  to  the 
public.  This  is  the  best  literary  news  of  the  month. 

Undkk  the  title  of  “  A  Century  of  Bibles,”  there  is  soon 
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to  be  published  in  England  a  history  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  editions  issued  between  1611  and  1711. 

The  cathedral  at  Chester  in  England  was  founded  in 
the  year  200,  and  was  used  as  a  place  of  safety  against  the 
Dines  in  800. 

The  finest  waterfalls  in  Europe  are  those  of  SchaflThau- 
kd  in  Switzerland,  although  the  actual  fall  of  water  scarcely 
exc^s  sixty  feet. 

Is  1871,  the  total  quantity  of  tea  entered  at  the  custom¬ 
houses  in  England,  ibr  home  consumption,  exceeded  the 
enormous  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions 
rf  pounds. 

Mbs.  Swanborough,  the  popular  London  actress,  has 
just  obtained  a  verdict  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds  damages 
in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  against  tne  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  on  account  of  injuries  received  in  an 
accident. 

A  London  letter-writer  says  that  Bulwer,  who  is  now 
nearly  seventy  years  old,  lives  in  almost  complete  retire¬ 
ment,  and  is  no  longer  a  showy  man  of  the  world.  He 
stoops,  is  exceedingly  deaf,  and  has  altogether  a  strange 
look  of  antiquity.  His  only  son,  “  Owen  Meredith,”  now  a 
middle-aged  man,  is  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

The  splendid  train,  consistii^  of  eight  saloon  carriages, 
built  a  tew  years  ago  by  the  East  of  France  Railway  for 
the  use  of  tile  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  family,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Kuumelian  Railway  Company  ibr  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  and  was  landed  a  few  days  ago  at  Stamboul. 

An  American  general  was  married  recently  to  a  French 
lady ;  neither  knowing  a  syllable  of  the  other’  language,  an 
“interpreter”  has  accompanied  them  on  their  wedding 
tour.  The  bridegroom,  having  lost  his  nose  in  the  Seces¬ 
sion  War,  now  wears  a  silver  one. 

Referring  to  the  statement  that  the  Bishop  of  LlandafiT 
is  able  to  write  and  read  Welsh  fluently,  the  iitar  of  Gwent 
says:  “We  should  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  his  lordship’s 
Celtic  caligrapby,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  his  lordship 
read  the  ancient  “  British.”  We  should  not. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  journalist  announces  in  his  columns 
that  he  h.is  positively  received  the  following  request : 
“Sir, — I  should  feel  much  honored  by  having  your  auto¬ 
graph  for  my  album ;  if  you  deem  the  request  unwarranted 
on  my  part,  pray  pardon  me ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  send 
the  re. us  d  in  your  own  handwriting,  and  with  your  own 
sig’nature,  that  I  may  know  the  refusal  is  authentic.” 

[  Very  shortly  the  first  sovereign  of  Persia  that  has  ever 
'  visited  the  English  shores  may  be  expected  in  England. 
Connected  with  tliis  visit  of  the  ruler  of  Persia  —  a  sover¬ 
eignty  of  four  thousand  years’  historic  interest  —  is  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  mighty  enterprise,  that,  with  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  Fowler’s  International  Communication  scheme,  will 
enable  a  traveller  to  go  from  London  to  India  without 
change  of  carriage. 

The  Guardian  says  a  curious  note  might  be  written  on 
the  great  age  often  attained  by  literary  men.  A  prominent 
example  is  to  be  tbund  in  Mr.  Finley,  well  known  for  his 
Byzantine  history,  who,  although  upwards  of  eighty,  is  still 
Timet  corres|)ondent  at  Athens.  Mr.  Carlyle,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Mr.  Darwin,  the  late  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and 
very  many  other  names  occur  to  assist  in  proving  that  the 
mind  does  not  often  wear  itself  out  if  it  is  Kept  in  constant 
Me.  Mr.  Conway,  writing  from  Paris,  makes  like  note  of 
FreiKh  authors :  Michelet,  who  has  just  published  his 
thirtieth  historical  work,  “  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
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wj  tustonan,  Mtgnet,  is  seventy-six.  V  ictor  Hugo  is  in 
seventy-first  year. 

Herb  Bf,rnhard  von  Cotta,  an  eminent  German  profes- 
wr,  has  just  published  a  very  interesting  work  on  the  geology 
ud  mineralogy  of  the  Altai.  The  Altai  region  comprises 


seventy-eight  hundred  German  square  miles.  It  forms  part 
of  the  private  possessions  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia ; 
and  its  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  are  estimated  to  have 
Yielded  an  annual  income  of  about  a  million  rubles.  Of 
late,  however,  its  silver  mines  have  shown  signs  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  the  new  mines  opened  have  not  turned  out  nearly 
so  remunerative  as  the  old  ones.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Russian  Government  in  the  spring  of  1868  commis¬ 
sioned  Herr  von  Cotta  to  visit  the  region  and  examine  its 
mineral  resources.  The  work  he  has  now  given  to  the  world 
is  the  fruit  of  his  journey.  In  it  he  has  not  confined  himself, 
however,  to  the  mere  object  for  which  he  was  sent  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government.  The  first  part  of  the  work  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  his  travels ;  the  second  is  devoted  to  the 
geology  and  geography  of  the  Altai,  and  its  present  and  early 
inhabitants.  Tlie  Altai  rises  almost  in  tne  centre  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  forming  the  western  end  of  that  great 
chain  of  mountains  which  stretches  thence  away  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amour,  and  separates  Eastern  Siberia  from 
China. 

In  these  days  of  noxious  effluvia,  when  deodorizers  are 
almost  as  much  in  request  as  hair  restorers,  any  new  disin¬ 
fectant  will  be  gratefully  received.  It  is  therefore  satis¬ 
factory  to  learn  from  the  Poona  Observer  that  a  valuable 
discovery  in  this  line  has  lately  been  made  in  India,  where, 
if  rumor  is  correct,  it  must  be  doubly  welcome.  After 
numerous  experiments  with  roasted  coffee,  the  result  proves 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerfid  means,  not  only  of  ren¬ 
dering  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia  innocuous,  but  of 
actually  destroying  them.  A  room  in  which  meat  in  an 
advanced  degree  of  decomposition  had  been  kept  for  some 
time,  was  instantly  deprived  of  all  smell  on  an  ojien  coffee- 
roaster  being  carried  through  it  containing  a  pound  of 
coffee  newly  roasted.  In  another  room,  the  effluvium 
occasioned  oy  the  clearing  out  of  a  cesspool,  so  that  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  could  be  clearly  detected, 
was  completely  removed  within  half  a  minute  on  the 
employment  of  three  ounces  of  fresh  coffee.  The  best 
mode  of  using  it  as  a  disinfectant  is  to  dry  the  raw  bean, 
pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  roast  the  powder  on  a 
moderately  heated  iron  plate  until  it  assumes  a  dark 
brown  hue,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  coffee,  to  be  effectual,  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  pure.  Chiccory  doesn’t  work  in  this  case. 

The  University  of  Zurich  has,  as  is  well  known,  led  the 
way  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  female  univer¬ 
sity  education.  From  a  letter  printed  in  the  National  Ga¬ 
zette,  from  Zurich,  we  observe  that  at  present,  out  of  four 
hundred  students  at  the  university,  there  are  eighty  ladies 
in  attendance,  most  of  them  students  of  medicine.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  ladies  belong  to  Russia,  where  the 
movement  in  favor  of  female  education  has  taken  very  dis¬ 
tinct  shape,  though  they  have  not  been  able  yet  to  establish 
a  medical  college  of  their  own.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
remarks  of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  that  the  lady  students 
are  hardly  much  more  in  favor  with  their  masculine  com¬ 
panions  at  Zurich  than  they  have  been  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  although  there  have  been  none  of  the  discredit¬ 
able  scenes  at  the  former  by  which  the  latter  has  made  it¬ 
self  notorious.  The  professors  also  are  a  good  deal  puzzled 
sometimes  how  to  proceed ;  and  some  of  them  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  speak  openlv  in  condemnation  and  discouragement 
of  the  lady  medical  students,  —  remarks  which  are  sure  to 
be  applauded  by  the  chivalrous  males.  So  that,  although 
Zuricn  has  practically  solved  the  problem  of  female  univer¬ 
sity  education  so  far,  it  would  ^pear  that  the  subject  has 
introduced  there,  as  well  as  in  Eciinburgh,  not  a  little  dis¬ 
cord,  with  also  considerable  perplexity  and  dissatisfaction. 

According  to  the  S'diis  Times,  two  Austrian  marine 
ofiScers  and  a  marine  engineer  have  discovered,  by  united 
experiments,  a  method  of  conveying  away  under  water  the 
smoke  from  the  steam-engine,  instead  oi  through  a  funnel 
into  the  air.  They  make  use  of  double  ventilators,  which 
compress  the  smoke  and  force  it  overboard.  For  propel¬ 
ling  these  ventilators,  they  employ,  according  to  circum- 
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stances,  either  watei^power,  —  that  is,  the  pressure  of  the 
water  between  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  place  where 
this  apptaratus  is  fixed,  —  or,  for  smaller  vessels,  steam 
power.  Tlie  advantages  of  this  discovery  are,  the  greater 
security  of  ships  of  war,  as  in  armor-plated  ships  the  only 
vulnerable  part,  the  funnel,  will  be  taken  away.  Otlier  ad¬ 
vantages  wdl  be  the  saving  of  space  now  occupied  by  the 
passage  of  the  funnel  through  every  deck,  as  well  as  secu¬ 
rity  against  danger  from  fire ;  complete  regulation  of  the 
draught,  and  in  consequence  of  that,  the  application  of  a 
method  for  consuming  the  smoke,  tliereb^  efnniting  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  fuel ;  and,  finally,  better  ventilation  of  the  boiler. 
For  submarine  and  torpedo  ships  and  monitors,  this  dis¬ 
covery  will  be  of  great  value,  as  these  last  will  be  rendered 
quite  invulnerable.  The  trials  that  have  been  made  have, 
it  is  alleged,  resulted  in  a  complete  success,  even  to  the 
smallest  details.  It  is  probable  that  before  long  the  usual 
notice  to  be  seen  on  board  steamboats,  “No  smoking 
allowed  abaft  the  funnel,”  will  have  to  be  discontinued, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  funnel  abaft  which  smoking 
can  be  prohibited.  Smokers  will  be  simply  requested  to 
discharge  their  smoke  into  the  water. 

A  French  working-man,  who  was  for  a  long  time  a  res¬ 
ident  in  England,  and  filled  the  functions  of  French  master 
in  several  preparatory  schools,  M.  Martin  Nadaud,  has 
lately  publisned  in  Paris  a  book  on  the  English  working- 
classes,  “  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  people  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  so  cordially,  and  whose  hospitahty  he  tasted  for 
twenty  years.”  Breaking  with  the  antiquated  traditions 
and  old  clichh  of  French  physiologists  on  England,  M. 
Nadaud  —  a  Republican  and  a  Socialist  of  the  “  Proudho- 
nian  ”  school  —  takes  a  most  cheerful  view  of  English  po¬ 
litical  institutions,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing, 
from  personal  exjierience  and  studj^,  the  English  classes 
incomparably  better  off  and  more  thriving  than  their  French 
brethren.  This  is  his  description  of  the  Engli.shman’s 
character:  “It  Is  generally  believed  among  us  that  the 
English  are  indebted  to  their  eagerness  in  submitting  to 
the  will  of  the  aristocracy  for  the  possession  of  their  litier- 
ties  before  any  country  in  Europe.  This  theory  conceals  a 
profound  historical  error.  England  never  accepted  from  a 
monarch  or  a  lucky  soldier  a  Constitution,  nor  even  a  sim- 

ele  law  emanating  from  his  fantasy.  .  .  .  The  Eng- 

shman  is  led  in  every  thing  by  good  sense ;  he  is  of  a  proud 
and  bold  spirit,  although  calm  in  appearance.  The  marks 
of  deference  he  shows  to  his  rulers  do  not  originate  from  an 
idea  of  fear,  nor  from  a  sentiment  of  servility.  Wiat  he 
worships  in  the  persons  of  his  lords  is  the  law,  for  which  he 
has  a  kind  of  idolatry,  llie  higher  classes  of  England 
have,  in  effect,  shown  governmental  qualities  which  were 
never  to  be  observed  in  ours  from  the  first  to  the  last  day 
of  our  history.”  What  does  M.  Taine  say  to  this  ? 

Some  curious  experiments  have,  according  to  the  Matin, 
been  made  by  a  doctor  of  Montpellier  to  ascertain  the 
effects  of  wiue,  brandy,  and  absinthe  on  fowls.  Any  doubts 
wliich  may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  disinclination 
of  the  birds  to  adopt  intemperate  habits  were  speedily  dis¬ 
pelled,  for  they  tooK  to  dram-drinking  with  evident  delight, 
and  many  an  old  cock  in  the  chicken-house  proved  himself 
quite  capable  of  consuming  his  bottle  a  day.  It  was  found 
necessary  at  last  to  limit  the  allowance  of  wine  and  spirits 
for  each  binl  to  six  cubic  centime’rea  of  alcohol,  or  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  of  wine  daily.  The  result  was  that  they 
lost  flesh  rapidly,  more  especially  those  who  drank  absinthe. 
Two  months  of  absinthe  drinki^  was  found  sufficient  to 
kill  the  strongest  cock  or  hen.  The  fowls  who  indulge<l  in 
brandy  alone  lasted,  however,  four  months  and  a  half; 
while  the  wine-hibbers  survived  for  ten  months.  It  was 
not  only  their  health  which  was  affected  by  alcohol ;  their 
personal  appearance  underwent  an  extraordinary  change. 
An  immense  development  of  cocks’  evsts  took  place.  Ine 
crests,  it  is  stated,  increased  to  four  times  their  original 
sise,  and  assumed  a  hue  of  unnatural  brightness,  —  proba¬ 
bly  on  the  same  principle  that  the  noses  of  confirmed 
drunkards  become  preternaturally  large  and  red.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  man  is  justified  in  trying  experiments  in 
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drunkenness  with  the  dumb  creation,  merely  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  how  far  he  may  himself  venture  to  get  drunk 
with  impunity ;  but  having  proceeded  thus  far,  he  may  u 
well  go  a  stei)  farther,  and  by  the  introtluction  of  the  tear 
pot  into  the  hen-house  find  out  whether  there  is  any  irround 
for  the  suspicion  entertained  in  some  (juarters  as  "to  the 
innocent  properties  of  tea.  A  few  ex|)erimcnts  also  in 
“  late  hours  ”  might  be  made  with  advantage  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  possibly  be  found  that  one  week  of  “politi- 
cal  reunions,”  concerts,  balls,  and  crushes,  would  be  as  dis¬ 
astrous  in  its  effects  as  two  mouths  of  absinthe  drinking. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  the  recent  philippic  of 
the  Lancet  against  tea-drinking  has  slightly  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  those  unibrtuiiate  persons  who  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  smoking,  alcoholism,  and  other  similar  practices. 
They  have  read  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Arlidge  to  the  effect 
that  tea  is  responsible  for  great  “  deterioration  of  health 
and  lowering  of  vitality  ”  with  much  the  same  sentiments 
as  the  shareholders  of  a  company  in  Ihjuidation  witness  the 
addition  of  a  fresh  name  to  the  list  of  contributories.  It 
removes  some  portion,  at  least,  of  its  moral  liabilities  from 
the  shoulders  of  their  favorite  vice,  and  transfers  it  to  a  new 
debtor  to  the  account  of  tlie  public  health.  The  returning 
tranijuillity  of  the  smoker  is,  however,  again  disturlied  bv 
the  recurrence  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  “  British  Anti- 
Tobacco  Society,”  who  have  very  s|>ecdily  disabused  himuf 
the  agreeable  delusion  that  the  practice  in  which  he  in¬ 
dulges  is  not  solely  responsible  for  every  mental  disease. 
The  attendance  was  extremely  small,  but  this  defieiencr 
was  compensated  by  the  remarkable  magnitude  ol  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  the  meeting  arrived-  Smoking,  the  an¬ 
nual  report  informs  us,  is  the  cause  of  heart  di-sease,  of 
insanity,  of  paralysis,  of  “  the  diminished  bulk  and  stature 
of  the  population  of  both  sexes,”  of  “  a  number  of  terrible 
and  incurable  diseases  rapidly  springing  uj),”  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  cancer.  Smoking,  the  chairman  added,  in  a  finely 
appropriate  strain  of  metaphor,  “hung  like  a  gigantic  cloud 
of  evil  over  the  whole  country.”  As  the  diseases  enumer¬ 
ated  in  this  report  coexist  with  the  practice  of  smoking, 
they  are  unquestionably  caused  by  it.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  says  the  Gazette,  we  beg  to  submit  to  the  society  a 
list  of  the  evils  which,  on  the  same  princij)les  of  reasoning, 
result  directly  firom  the  abstinence  li-om  tobacco.  It  is  the 
undoubted  cause  of  the  .weaker  constitution  and  shorter 
average  life  of  women,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  fatal  ail¬ 
ments  of  infant  life.  It  was  the  direct  cause  of  tlte  |)edan- 
try,  arrogance,  and  bigotry  of  James  I.  The  temporary 
unpopularity  of  tobacco  at  the  Restoration  probably  pro¬ 
duced  the  immorality  of  that  era :  it  undoubtedly  caused 
the  plague,  which  has  never  revisited  us  since  the  use  of 
the  herb  began  steadily  to  gain  ground.  Abstinence  from 
tobacco  is  the  cause  of  the  glanders  in  horses  and  tlie  du- 
temper  in  dogs ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  threatened 
to  decimate  our  cattle  with  the  rinderpest.  Finally,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  chairman  himself  to  its  fatal 
effects  upon  business  habits  and  upon  the  (qualities  which 
lead  to  commercial  success.  'Fhe  society,  we  learn  firom 
him,  is  still  unable  to  pay  its  way. 


Bcpnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts.  —  The  superiority  of  thm 
extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  /mrity  and  pn  at  stren'/tli.  They  lie 
warranted  free  from  the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  wliii  h  enterinto 
the  composiuon  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  tiavors  now  in 
the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to  their  names,  but  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  and  are  so  highly  concen¬ 
trated  tliat  a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  to  be  usel. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Manulacturers  and  Pro¬ 
prietors.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

White’s  Specialty  fob  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully. 

For  the  table  of  every  family  the  Halford  Leicestesshih 
Table  Sauce  is  expressly  adapted  for  use  upon  fish  and  mciu 
of  every  deseription.  It  is  the  cheapest  relish,  and  jhe  best  thit 
is  made  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Sold  by  all  A  No.  1  grocen, 
at  only  fifty  cents  per  pint  bottle. 


